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Mail From Home 
MEANS A LOT TO THE BOYS 


The twenty-year-old private wrote home— 


"Mail call didn't come until after lunch. | sat 
there with a pretty sad face but when they came 
to the R's | was right on my toes. Those letters 
certainly keep the fighting spirit on top.” 


A Magazine From Home 


WOULD MEAN JUST AS MUCH 


Providing it's the right magazine 
In the same letter the lanky private wrote — 


"The flights that go overhead all day long make 
a beautiful picture. But then you can turn the pic- 
ture around and see the whole, messy side of the 
war. These fellows, on the land and in the air, 
aren't down here to fool. They want to clean the 
thing up as quickly as possible.” 








AMERICA — The Right Magazine 


Will give them . . . a sane, courageous, informa- 
tive guide for that “messy side" of the war. 


Will give them . . . a straight, Catholic slant 
on what they're really fighting for. 


Will give them .. . 
department — news, views, 
books, entertainment . . . 


WILL KEEP THAT FIGHTING SPIRIT ON TOP 


good reading in every 
editorials, articles, 


Remember the boy who is on his toes at mail call 
and keep him on his toes with AMERICA. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Louis J. A. Mercier is the Harvard educator who 
declared in a recent Boston speech that “a Catholic 
as such can no more be a Fascist than he can be a 
Communist.” In the present article he traces current 
withering philosophies of Statism to one of their 
fathers, the “liberal” Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Professor 
Mercier was born in France, and educated at Loyola, 
Chicago, and Columbia University. He is a Laureate of 
the French Academy and author of the Challenge of 
Humanism. ... JosepH A. FirzmMyer, S.J., now pursuing 
his studies in philosophy and science at West Baden 
College, Indiana, commemorates the 400th anniversary 
of the death of the great revolutionary thinker, Coper- 
nicus, who embodied the spirit of scientific adventure 
and profound religious devotion. . . . H. C. McGinnis 
offers food for thought to those inclined to pass rash 
judgment in the present United Mine Workers crisis. 
Mr. McGinnis, a veteran of World War I who saw ser- 
vice overseas, may suggest the attitude of some of our 
present fighting men, when taking readers through a 
day in the mines. .. . Francis I. Natty, News Editor of 
the Catholic Chronicle of Toledo, Ohio, since its found- 
ing in November, 1934, has some tips for the Annual 
CPA Conventicon to be held in Toledo this month, re 
interesting Catholic laymen in the diocesan weeklies. . . . 
BENJAMIN L. Masse, Staff member of America, points 
out the might of the widow’s mite and the average citi- 
zen’s penny in controlling national production and dis- 
tribution. ... Mary Kimy, editorial secretary of the Pro 
Parvulis Book Club, is also author of children’s books 
and books about those books. Her memories of the 
unique old St. Nicholas will be echoed by many. . 
Sister ScHo.astica teaches at the College of Saint Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minn. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Mr. Stalin Replies. Deciding that the best way to 
get questions answered is to ask them, Ralph 
Parker, New York Times correspondent in Mos- 
cow, put a couple of questions to Mr. Stalin about 
his attitude toward Poland. Mr. Stalin, in reply, 
indicated that: 1) he desired to see a strong and 
independent Poland after the war; and 2) postwar 
Russian-Polish relations would best be based on 
“good neighborliness,” and, if desirable, “‘an alliance 
providing for mutual assistance against the Ger- 
mans” as the chief common enemy of Russia and 
Poland. Given to the correspondent of one of 
America’s first newspapers, these replies were pri- 
marily for American consumption. Premier Sikor- 
ski, in London, thought them satisfactory—though 
they left much outstanding which has yet to be 
settled. Taken in conjunction with the recent Order 
of the Day for May 1, they seem to indicate that 
Premier Stalin can be brought to move away from 
the isolationism in postwar collaboration to which 
his Government tended. On one important point 
Stalin’s words—and Sikorski’s too—must cause 
some uneasiness. Both speak of a postwar alliance 
against Germany. Surely they are prepared to 
strive for something better than a return to pre- 
Munich politics. Peace can rest securely only on 
agreement and not on dictation. Unless we build a 
Europe which even our enemies can accept, we are 
building on sand. If the nations are to start in 
again tomorrow building their “security” on offen- 
sive-defensive alliances, the stage will be set for 
World War III. That kind of “security” has been 
tried and failed. Nations are supposed to learn from 
their mistakes. We look to Premier Stalin and Pre- 
mier Sikorski to offer us a better ideal than that. 


Pay-as-you-go. Four months after its Ways and 
Means Committee opened hearings on a plan to 
put taxpayers on a current basis, the House passed 
the Forand Bill and sent it across the way to a skep- 
tical Senate Finance Committee. Representing a 
compromise between advocates of the Rum! total- 
forgiveness, skip-a-year plan and opponents of all 
cancellation, the Forand Bill would forgive the 
normal tax of six per cent and the first surtax of 
thirteen per cent on 1942 income. This partial can- 
cellation, it is estimated, would remit about $7,- 
600,000,000 of the 1942 income-tax liability and 
automatically place ninety per cent of the nation’s 
taxpayers on a current basis. Those who pay taxes 
in excess of the basic nineteen per cent liability 
would settle this part of their bill the following 
year, as is the present practice; and to this extent, 
they would not be on a current basis. Also pro- 
vided in the Forand Bill is a twenty-per-cent with- 
holding tax at the source of ail income from wages 
and salaries—a measure which should have a 
salutary anti-inflationary effect and ease the Treas- 


ury’s burden of collecting revenue from several mil- 
lion new and inexperienced small taxpayers. The 
advantage of putting these taxpayers on a current 
basis and of tapping the swollen national income 
at its source would appear to outweigh the imper- 
fections of the Forand Bill. But the Senate Finance 
Committee, reputedly one of the most conservative 
groups in Congress, may judge otherwise. 


The Church on the Jews. For the sake of the rec- 
ord, and lest it be said (as it has been already, of 
course) that the Church cares little about the plight 
of the persecuted Jews, let us simply list a first 
draft of Church leaders who have protested. We 
take it from a booklet, Christians Protest Persecu- 
tion, issued by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and compiled by the editors of the 
Religious News Service. It is admittedly incom- 
plete, but even so it gives the lie to any rumors 
that the Church is secretly glad to have the Jewish 
question solved by simply closing Her eyes while 
they are exterminated. Many of these protests have 
been issued, too, at the risk of imprisonment and 
death. Here is the incomplete list of fearless Cath- 
olic protestors: first, the Pope; then, the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy in a body; Cardinal Hinsley; the 
Hierarchy of Holland, jointly; Cardinal Van Roey, 
of Belgium; the Hierarchy of Germany, in a body 
and Bishop von Preysing, Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Archbishop Groeber, Bishop Dietz, Archbishop 
Waitz individually; five Bishops in Italy—those of 
Turin, Milan, Trieste, Fiume and Padua, and the 
Archbishop of Bologna; Cardinal Seredi of Buda- 
pest; in France, Bishop Theas of Montauban, Arch- 
bishop Saliége of Toulouse, Cardinal Gerlier of 
Lyons, the Hierarchy of occupied France, jointly; 
the Papal Nuncio to France, Msgr. Valeri; in Swe- 
den, Bishop Mueller; in Switzerland, Bishop Besson, 
of Fribourg, Geneva and Lausanne; in Spain, Bish- 
op Garcia y Martinez of Calahorra, Archbishop 
Garcia y Garcia of Valladolid. A fair index, indeed, 
of where the Church stands. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses. Freedom of speech might al- 
most be defined as freedom to disagree with the 
majority. For there is no problem about those who 
agree with the majority. It is the small, discordant 
groups who need protection. We all dislike opposi- 
tion to our favorite ideas; and when the same ideas 
are held by almost everyone, the way of the dis- 
senters may be hard. There is a strong temptation 
to “crack down” on them; and unless we stop to 
think seriously, we may not realize that to yield to 
that temptation is simply to walk in the footsteps 
of the Klans, the Bunds and all the Antis, Pros and 
Hundred-percenters. Second thoughts are often 
best; and it is refreshing and encouraging to find 
that our highest tribunal is not above having sec- 
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ond thoughts—in the instant case, about Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. So long as a small and very unpopular 
minority can engage the attention and win the pro- 
tection of the Supreme Court, at a time, too, when 
the national danger has darkened counsel in many 
minds, we have reason to trust in the staying 
power of our democratic principles and regime. 


Pulitzer Prizes. Paul Revere and the World He 
Lived In was never visited by the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea, neither do we harvest A Witness Tree 
from Dragon Teeth, not even by the Skin of Our 
Teeth, but all these strange bed-fellows lie down 
peacefully and, on the whole, gracefully enough 
together in the pontifical Pulitzer four-poster. This 
year’s selections are of uniformly high quality, 
though we do think that the award to Upton Sin- 
clair for his novel, Dragon Teeth, rather reflects 
on the quality of our American fiction in general. 
We can think of a good number of novels by non- 
American citizens which would have overshadowed 
Sinclair’s, had they been eligible. But the important 
point is that we still have the Pulitzer Prizes, de- 
spite the war. With the Nobel Prizes practically out 
for the duration, it is good to see these testimonies 
to scholarship and craftsmanship still able to steal 
the front pages of the dailies from some of the war 
news. It is a very consoling theft. 


Overtime Payments. As an aftermath of the agita- 
tion for repeal or modification of the Wages-and- 
Hours Law to abolish the legal basis for time-and- 
one-half over-time after forty hours, comes a sur- 
vey which indicates that employers are, surprising- 
ly enough, far from unanimous on this question. 
According to Austin M. Fisher, a labor-relations 
consultant, who conducted a survey among 300 
companies of varying sizes, about sixty per cent 
of those interviewed favored the retention of this 
legislation and denied the popular notion that its 
provisions are inflationary. Most of the opposition, 
incidentally, was registered by small or sub-stand- 
ard concerns which alleged that overtime payments 
placed them at a competitive disadvantage with 
larger or more efficient firms. While this survey 
does not provide a scientific cross-section of em- 
ployer attitudes, it can be taken, we think, as a 
fairly good indication of business reaction to the 
Wages-and-Hours Law. It would seem to confirm 
the judgment of this Review that the late organ- 
ized attempt to change this law under the plea of 
wartime necessity was untimely and ill advised. 
Fortunately, at the present time, the propaganda 
against the Wages-and-Hours Law has died away 
to a whisper. Let sleeping dogs lie! Nothing will 
be gained by stirring up once more this delicate 
and divisive issue. 


Yankee at Court of King Marx. If OWI had pro- 
duced the film Mission to Moscow, Elmer Davis 
would have been censured—and rightly—for wast- 
ing the nation’s money on second-rate propaganda. 
The stormy history of Soviet Russia has left many 
questions in serious minds. The fortunes of war 
have aligned us with that country in the struggle 
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for the survival of democracy; and the man in the 
street would like to know something of this strange 
bedfellow. But the man in the street who goes to 
see this film, in the hope of learning something 
about Russia, may come home a sadder, but scarce- 
ly a wiser, man. Mission to Moscow is about as sub- 
tle as soap-opera. It will convince no one who is 
not convinced already; and why spend thousands of 
precious feet of film on people who need no con- 
vincing? Trotskyists will not like the casual dis- 
missal of the old-line revolutionist as a man who 
was willing to partition his country between Ger- 
many and Japan; especially when the charge rests 
only on the word of Stalin’s Government and the 
“confession” of the accused in some of the most 
extraordinary “trials” in legal history. Mission to 
Moscow sidesteps every serious question about Rus- 
sia in favor of a presentation of Stalin, Litvinoff 
and the various Soviet officials as sterling charac- 
ters—straight out of Clarence Buddington Kelland 
—contemplating more in sorrow than in anger a 
harsh and misunderstanding world. The result is 
a bit too sweet to be wholesome. 


Harvard Goes to Mexico. Last week the Director of 
the Harvard University observatory, Doctor Har- 
low Shapley, made known the discovery of 75,000 
new galaxies in the heavens. He was speaking at 
Puebla, Mexico, in the presence of nearly fifty 
North American scientists, at the inauguration of 
the Congress of Physics. Press accounts explored 
the fame and achievements of the great Massa- 
chusetts university. It seems they overlooked the 
unconscious tribute being paid by this institution 
to its forerunners below the Rio Grande. John Har- 
vard founded his famous college in 1636. In 1541— 
a date whose four hundredth anniversary caused 
small comment—the city of Puebla de los Angeles 
made scientific history by announcing its deter- 
mination of the longitude of the New World. A 
triangle of observatories, set up at Puebla, Vera 
Cruz and Mexico, recorded the position of the Mexi- 
can east coast in relation to the Spanish prime 
meridian at Ferro. How important was this deter- 
mination in that day of discovery and colonization 
may be forgotten by our generation of comfort- 
ably settled civilization. For them it was a matter 
of the mariner’s life or death. For us the present 
meeting is a generous gesture of esteem and friend- 
ship. 


Doctors Cure Themselves. Frankly facing the fact 
that the world, even of medical procedure, is chang- 
ing, “much as we regret it,” the Medical Society of 
the State of New York has decided to map its own 
plans for the future, and that changes necessary 
to assure good medical care for all with freedom of 
choice of physician “will be carried out under the 
guidance of the medical profession and not by gov- 
ernmental or lay agencies.”’ Thus the realistic doc- 
tors take the middle path; they acknowledge the 
growing trend toward cooperative medicine, but 
they set their face against any “socialization”’ of it, 
in the sense of Federal or State control. But more 
than that, they give another indication that Ameri- 

















cans still want to solve their own problems, with a 
minimum of paternalism. This, of course, is but an 
application of the Catholic philosophy of the state, 
namely, that it ought not take upon itself to do 
what individuals or groups can do better for them- 
selves. The doctors, with their high traditions in 
their own field, are on the highroad of another 
great tradition. 


Brazilian Leadership. On May 5, President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil announced an epochal step in the 
international field. His nation is renouncing its 
claim to a huge indemnity, $1,600,000,000, owed by 
Paraguay since the end of the Paraguayan War in 
1872. For twenty years Brazil had opposed that 
doughty little belligerent in the most sanguinary 
conflict of South American history. Today its mem- 
ories are buried. President Morinigo of Paraguay 
has come to Brazil on a visit of state. To his guest 
Vargas said: “True independence exists only be- 
tween equals.” He attacked isolationism as lead- 
ing to disunity between states, sterile rivalries and 
conflicts. The forgiveness of this enormous debt 
was done as an impressive gesture of good neigh- 
borliness, and its effect throughout South America 
will surely be important, perhaps putting Brazil 
into the place of leadership now held by Argentina 
in the center of the continent. In connection with 
the debt cancellation, a treaty is in process of 
formation for the building of a double-track rail- 
road across southern Brazil from Sao Paulo to 
Concepcion, Paraguay. Earlier agreements gave 
Brazil the right to a branch of the Banco do Brasil 
in Asuncion, and a free port to Paraguay in Santos, 
Brazil. Old line statesmen will be shocked out of 
their antique statecraft by this magnanimous 
manner of conducting international relations. It is 
our fervent hope that it may become a fixed prin- 
ciple, that friendship is the soundest basis for 
mutually successful dealings. 


The Flag Returns. John Paul Jones managed to lose 
his flag in the battle with the British Serapis off 
the Yorkshire coast, but he won the fight, and 
took the enemy ship as his prize. In a graceful ges- 
ture, in London, recently, the flag was returned, 
Admiral Stark accepting it for the American peo- 
ple. When the Stars and Stripes, flying at the main- 
truck of the Bonhomme Richard, hove in sight off 
Flamborough Head, it was the signal for trouble; 
now it comes as the harbinger of help and friend- 
ship. The fight with the Serapis has always lin- 
gered in our traditions as a symbol of American 
courage and resistance. Asked if he surrendered, 
Jones, with his ship falling apart beneath his feet 
under the relentless pounding of the Serapis’ guns, 
replied: “I have not yet begun to fight.” And he 
made good his words by capturing the ship which 
had battered his own so badly that it sank the next 
day. It was that spirit which upheld us during the 
weary months after Pearl Harbor and Bataan. And 
now that our armies are getting into their stride, 
we may perhaps assure our enemies, in a 1943 ver- 
sion of John Paul Jones’ phrase: “You haven’t 
seen anything yet.” 


UNDERSCORINGS 


RELIGIOUS News Service reports that the Catho- 
lic Hierarchy of England and Wales has issued a 
protest against proposed changes in the educational 
setup: 
We shall not give up our schools, no matter what 
sacrifices we may be called upon to make for them. 
... If the need should arise, it would be our distaste- 
ful duty, and we should not shirk it, to protest with 
all our energy and to oppose by all lawful means 
any proposals which would threaten the existence 
of our schools. 
Reference is to persistent rumors that the present 
“dual” system may be modified and greater state 
control exercised over denominational schools. 
>» Copies of the Annuario Pontificio, or Papal Year- 
book, for 1943, just received here, reveal that all 
Russian episcopal and administrative sees are still 
vacant, as they have been since 1926. In this con- 
nection N.C.W.C. News Service notes that the book 
called The Truth Concerning Religion in Russia, 
whose truth is much questioned, deals only with 
the status of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
> Fear of future bomb destruction has moved ec- 
clesiastical authorities to transfer the body of 
Saint Dominic, which reposes in a monumental 
tomb in Bologna, to a deeply excavated concrete 
shelter. 
>» May 19 will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Code of Canon Law. Few realize the excel- 
lence and importance of this epochal work. The 
event will be appropriately celebrated in legal 
circles. 
> His Excellency, Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York and Military Vicar of the 
United States Armed Forces, has concluded his 
visit to the Holy Land and is proceeding to South- 
west Africa, Turkey, India and China. 
> A handbook for Chaplains, entitled Vademecum 
for Catholic Chaplains, is now being printed and 
will soon be issued. The handbook is composed 
largely of extracts from previous circular letters 
dealing especially with the matter of dispensations 
from matrimonial impediments and with faculties. 
>From a Pacific Coast camp, a priest-Chaplain 
sent an earnest appeal through the Military Ordi- 
nariate to the families and friends of men in the 
armed forces, asking that they cease writing de- 
pressing letters to the soldiers on matters about 
which the soldiers themselves can do nothing. A 
sound mixture of true love and plain common sense 
would seem to make this request unnecessary. 
>» An escaped prisoner from the Nazi concentration 
camp at Dachau reports 3,000 priests imprisoned 
there, including several German Chaplains person- 
ally known to him. Whippings and hard labor con- 
tinue as punishments for trifling infringements of 
regulations. 
» The Carmelite Fathers are pressing for a recog- 
nition of the great Pan-American unity found in 
the widespread use and devotion to the Scapular 
of Our Lady. The Scapular is a bond between mil- 
lions of Catholics throughout the Americas. 
>In the interest of religious charity, the footnote 
to Apocalypse, 11, 9, has been altered in the Army- 
Navy edition of the Holy Scriptures. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


A GREAT battle started in Tunisia on the eve- 
ning of April 22, when the British 1st Army at- 
tacked Long Stop hill. By dawn, the battle was 
extended by French and American troops into a 
concentrated battle 35 miles wide. The Americans, 
whe were in the center, advanced about five miles. 

On the 24th, the British attacked further to the 
south, and British tanks, after first failing, broke 
through the Axis lines the following morning. Ger- 
man tanks, which were lying in wait, dashed up 
and, encircling the British, forced them back. To 
the north, the Americans edged forward in hard 
fighting. 

On the 26th, the Americans approached Jefna, 
and captured a hill south of that town. An attack 
on a hill north of the town, after arriving within 
75 yards of the summit, failed. The British were 
still fighting on Long Stop hill. 

The 27th saw very ferocious fighting. The Ameri- 
cans lost the hill south of Jefna. The British com- 
pleted capture of Long Stop, and attacked a new 
hill, Aoukaz. This was shelled and bombed so that 
it looked like a volcano, while the green valley to 
its north was filled with smoke and dust. There 
were no Germans on the front of the hill, but from 
the far side they threw over such a storm of shells 
that the British, after arriving within 400 feet of 
the top, were driven back. 

On April 28th, the Germans attacked around 
Aoukaz. To relieve the pressure, a British tank 
attack was launched. This broke through but, as 
before, was intercepted by lurking German armor 
and forced back. The entire battle was of unsur- 
passed violence, with heavy casualties to both sides. 

On the 29th, Americans, having now gained 
Jefna, attacked a hill known as 609. In and out 
among the rocks they fought, nearly all the way up. 
Then came great volumes of shells, chipping off 
chunks of stone, which killed and wounded many. 
The attack went no further. The British had no 
better luck. Strong German assaults on Aoukaz 
forced the last of the British off that bloody and 
fiercely contested hill. 

On the 30th, the Germans attacked in force, and 
the Allied advance seemed to falter. On May 1, 
both sides announced a lull. Only the Americans 
and French pushed on and, finding but slight op- 
position, captured hill 609, and gathered in 600 
prisoners. It has since become known that the 
Axis had begun a withdrawal. The French and 
Americans pushed slowly forward during the 2nd, 
during which day another lull in the battle oc- 
curred. Not until the morning of the 3rd was it 
found that the Germans had evacuated the im- 
portant center of Mateur, which was thereupon 
promptly occupied by the Americans. There was no 
resistance. 

This is a notable victory. The Axis has now been 
driven, in the north, to within the last line before 
Bizerte, after a hard battle which lasted a full week. 
Only in the French and American sectors has the 
enemy given way. It is one more step to forcing 
the Axis out of Africa. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHATEVER may be the final outcome of Mr. 
John L. Lewis’ little war with the Administration 
and the War Labor Board, it seems quite certain 
that his barbed shafts have inflicted a deeper 
wound on another governmental agency, namely, 
the Office of Price Administration. After all, the 
miners’ real grievance was not so much that wages 
were low as that prices are too high. When all the 
other complex issues in the matter are cleared 
away, the question will still remain, and it is the 
only question that counts, whether the miners are 
being asked to take a sacrifice that is greater in 
proportion to that of other groups in the country. 

There are, of course, two ways by which such an 
inequality, if it exists, can be corrected: one is by 
raising wages and the other is by lowering prices. 
If wages are raised in one field, they will be raised 
in many others, and so the miners will suffer 
further, for their prices will go higher. Moreover, 
in that case the inflation spiral will get a great im- 
petus. On the other hand, if prices are lowered, 
the present wage will mean more, and inflation 
will be checked. 

Primarily, therefore, the wage problem generally 
in the country is, on the face of it, a problem of 
prices. But it goes deeper than that. It is really a 
problem of creating equality of sacrifice. It is at this 
point that OPA emerges as being in an impossible 
position, as it has been all along. It is useless to 
argue, as some are doing, that Prentiss Brown’s 
four-point program is ineffectual. Of course it is. 
You cannot protect the consumer, the retailer, the 
middleman and the farmer all at once, if at some 
point along the line there is a “squeeze” between 
the retailer and the middleman or the middleman 
and the farmer. Prices are sure to go up, as they 
have, or the distributor or the farmer or both will 
go out of business, as some of them have. 

In other words, OPA and Mr. Brown have been 
asked for solution of a problem of which they do 
not have all the elements in their possession. They 
have only one end of it. It seems clear, then, that 
the issue raised by Mr. Lewis will inevitably be 
raised by others, and OPA will have no answer 
for them. If the miners will have succeeded in mak- 
ing the country and Congress aware of this elemen- 
tary fact, they will have done the whole people 
a service. 

How is the matter likely to be solved? There 
seem to be two ways. One of them is to give one 
man the control of costs and prices all the way 
along from the farmer to the consumer, and have 
him create stabilization. This is the hard way, for 
the bureaucratic load would be tremendous. The 
other way is to do what Great Britain did long ago, 
and that is for the Government to buy up com- 
modities and sell them directly to the retailer, at a 
price controlled in proportion to wages. This elim- 
inates the middleman for the duration. A third way 
exists, of course, and that is to muddle along as 
we have done, with the stark certainty of further 
inflation and great national suffering. 

WILFRID PARSONS 














JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
AND THE TOTALITARIANS 


LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 











TODAY we are witnessing the culmination of what 
are partly the effects of the eighteenth century’s 
orientation of thought which may be studied around 
the American and the French Revolutions. This 
epoch is generally held to be the beginning of the 
development of democracy in the sense of popular 
government, of freedom of opportunity, of liberty 
of worship. It was so, in general, for the United 
States. But it was so only in a halting and con- 
tradictory way where the influence of the French 
Revolution prevailed. 

The thesis of this article is that it is all-important 
that we understand this today, because funda- 
mentally the present need is the substitution, as a 
basis for the reorganization of Europe, of the 
American democratic ideals for the totalitarianism 
inherent in a dominant school within the French 
Revolution, the school of Rousseau. 

The French Revolution was necessarily a com- 
plex movement, because all the rights and wrongs 
were not on opposite sides, and contradictory 
philosophies were clashing. The regime of absolute 
monarchy had given France its greatest century; 
but precisely because, on the whole, it had raised 
standards in all domains, its shortcomings were 
felt only the more. The bourgeoisie had progressed 
to the point where it felt that it should take over 
social leadership from the aristocracy, and the lot 
of many of the common people had been so im- 
proved that they aspired only the more eagerly to 
be rid of the load of the taxes and to have a voice 
in the government. 

A constitutional monarchy was felt to be the 
answer very generally, even in the upper classes. 
This was the attitude notably of Lafayette and 
his friends. In general, the theorists of this pro- 
gram were inspired by Montesquieu and the ex- 
ample of America. They did establish a constitu- 
tional monarchy, beiween 1789 and 1791, on the 
basis of a declaration of the rights of man which 
was, on the whole, soundly democratic, and held out 
great hopes for more social justice. Hence the pos- 
sibility of praising the French Revolution still, as 
it remained close to the American. 

However, a mistake had already been made. In 
1790, the civic constitution of the clergy was voted, 
whereby priests and Bishops were to be elected by 
the people, the Pope to be merely notified of such 
elections. Interfering with the constitution of the 
Church and the rights of conscience of all Catho- 
lics, including Louis XVI, it forced the latter into 


an opposition to a government of which he was 
supposed to be the head. 

The Legislative Assembly, out of the Constitu- 
tion of 1791, lasted less than a year. Threatened by 
foreign invasions, interfered with by the Paris clubs 
and mobs, it deposed the King, and a National Con- 
vention was called to establish a Republic. 

Governing between 1792 and 1795, the men of 
the Convention successfully fought off an invasion 
of the territory, but they guillotined the king; the 
constitution they voted in ’93 was never applied, 
and, instead, they organized a revolutionary gov- 
ernment more arbitrary, absolute and centralized 
than the absolute monarchy had ever been. 

Their rule ended in “the Terror” or government 
by liquidation. The factions sent one another in 
turn to the guillotine, till a revulsion led to the 
establishment of a Directoire, with Napoleon final- 
ly putting an end to the chaos to the satisfaction 
of the bourgeoisie. 

Socially, then, the upshot of the French Revo- 
lution was not the establishment of a democratic 
society, but of the bourgeoisie as the dominating 
political power. The whole movement had thus is- 
sued merely in an evolution from a society in which 
birth gave privileges to a society in which wealth 
did. The right finally emphasized was the right, 
supposedly absolute, of private property and of 
complete freedom for industry and commerce. It 
was only with the establishment of the third Re- 
public, in 1871, with a parliamentary government 
based on universal suffrage, that the demands of 
the working classes could be fully expressed; so 
that the solution of the problem of more social jus- 
tice, which the French Revolution may well be 
credited with having raised, was left to our day. 

But the solution of another question raised by 
the French Revolution, even deeper than that of 
freedom from want, was also left to our own day: 
the question of religious freedcm. 

The civic constitution of the clergy, of 1790, was 
due mostly, it seems, to Jansenists inimical to 
Rome; but soon after, the Revolution was to take 
issue with the whole Christian point of view. The 
extremists during the Terror called themselves 
atheists, and enthroned in Notre Dame an opera 
dancer as the goddess Reason, and the Paris Com- 
mune closed all the churches. It is only with Robes- 
pierre, however, that we come to the full issue, 
because the gospel of Robespierre was Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social. Not to accept the dogmas of the 
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Social Contract was for Robespierre, as for Rous- 
seau, to be a bad citizen. To oppose them was, for 
both, to deserve death. So Robespierre sent all his 
opponents, extremists and moderates, to the guil- 
lotine, profoundly convinced that to do so was the 
height of virtue. 

Robespierre then points out to us that the ques- 
tion of totalitarianism is to be first studied in the 
Social Contract of Rousseau. Only by its close 
analysis can we see how, as opposed to American 
democracy, the democratic movement out of the 
second phase of the French Revolution constantly 
tended to issue in totalitarianism. 

When do we have totalitarianism? Certainly not 
so long as the state is exercising its legitimate func- 
tion of ensuring the material welfare of its citizens. 
Because of this duty, the state has many rights: 
the right to take all the means for the preserva- 
tion of internal order and safety from outside inter- 
ference, and even the right to ensure the secular 
education of all the citizens to increase their social 
efficiency. 

As to these means, there may be many differ- 
ences of opinion. Shall there be government by 
one man or several? If the latter, by how many 
and how chosen? Shall there be laissez-faire or 
planned economy, free trade or protective tariffs, 
private or public control of natural resources, au- 
tarchy or imperialism, free or controlled immigra- 
tion, private or public schools or both? All these 
questions have been debated in the United States. 
Nazism is not totalitarian because it is a one-man 
government, or Russian communism because it has 
a planned economy, or even because it is anti- 
capitalistic. But both are totalitarian in so far as 
they would impose upon their citizens common 
philosophical and religious beliefs, and assert that 
all their rights are in terms of the state. Totali- 
tarianism is the doctrine that the citizens must be 
one in all things and that they have no inalienable 
rights above the state. And that is Rousseau’s doc- 
trine in the Social Contract. 

Rousseau did not invent that doctrine. It goes 
back to the Epicureans of antiquity. It appears in 
Spinoza and Locke. It was fully expounded by their 
contemporary, Hobbes. For Hobbes, men escaped 
from their original ruthless struggle for life 
through a social compact by which the state be- 
came the sole judge of right and wrong in all do- 
mains. Rousseau could go no farther than Hobbes. 
But he was much more appealing, at least for two 
reasons. The English revolution made Hobbes long 
for an absolute monarchy. Rousseau, being a 
Genevan, favored an elective aristocracy controlled 
by plebiscites. Hobbes held men to be naturally 
brutish. Rousseau more flatteringly spoke of their 
natural goodness. Hence it is through Rousseau 
that the theory of totalitarianism remained as a 
virus in the democratic tradition of the nineteenth 
century. 

This does not mean that there are no judicious 
reflections in Rousseau’s pamphlet. In his discus- 
sion of means, in the middle part, he even con- 
tradicts his main doctrine of the necessary right- 
eousness of the “general will.” The nefarious doc- 
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trines are in the first fifteen and the last ten pages, 
the first treating of the formation of the social 
contract and the last of “civic religion.” 

The fallacious point of the first part is that, as 
Rousseau makes no reference to God as the author 
of man’s social nature, he does not credit man with 
natural political rights, nor with the rights which 
follow from his duties to God. Hence Rousseau 
writes: “The right to social order is a sacred right, 
the basis of all other rights. This right does not 
come from nature; hence -it must be founded on a 
convention.” 

The natural rights which Rousseau recognizes 
for man reduce to this: “ .. . his natural liberty, 
the unlimited right to achieve whatever he tries.” 
It is because the instinctive exercise of this right 
by all was found to endanger the welfare of each 
that the social contract was formed. The social 
contract then could only mean “the total aliena- 
tion of each associate, with all his rights, to the 
whole community.” This alienation, Rousseau 
paradoxically claims, gives man liberty: “What 
man loses by the social contract is his natural lib- 
erty . . . limited only by his strength . . . what he 
gains is civil liberty and the property of his pos- 
sessions.” 

Now Rousseau’s naive optimism comes into play: 
“As each has sacrificed all his rights, all are in 
the same condition, and hence no one has any 
interest in making it onerous to others. . . . Each 
one, giving himself to everyone, gives himself to 
no one.” 

Who then will be the sovereign? 

All those under the social compact, the general 
will, the state. Composed of all, it can have no 
interest contrary to any, hence it need give no 


guarantees to the subjects. The sovereign power, 
by its very nature, is always all that it should be. 


On the contrary, the state must have guarantees 
against the individual, “for the individual interest 
may be against the common.” Therefore, “who- 
ever refuses to obey the general will must be forced 
to do so by the state.” 

And yet again Rousseau concludes: “Thus man 
has not only acquired a political status but moral 
freedom, for . . . obedience to a law which o 
prescribes to himself is freedom.” 

It would evidently be difficult to accumulate more 
sophistries in so few lines. Not only is there no 
recognition that man has a supernatural destiny, 
and hence special duties to God and consequent 
inalienable rights, but he is considered to be un- 
social by nature, endowed only with the right to 
self-aggrandizement in proportion to his power, so 
that only the alienation of this right can create a 
body politic. And further, men are left wholly at 
the mercy of the sovereign. 

Hence the totalitarianism masquerading as lib- 
erty inherent in Rousseau’s Social Contract, which 
will continue to plague all democratic movements 
out of the French Revolution. The sovereign power 
is expected to do nothing onerous to anyone, and 
therefore needs to give no bill of rights, whereas 
it always has the right to coerce anyone to do its 
will. The fallacy is so evident that Rousseau him- 
self, elsewhere in his book, shows he perceived it. 


























An additional, if accidental, feature of his reason- 
ing should not be overlooked. When rights are con- 
sidered to flow from the God-given nature of man, 
the right to property is not absolute, because abun- 
dant property has social obligations. With Rous- 
seau’s doctrine, however, the right to property is 
created by the state and becomes an unlimited 
right. We have here a corollary which, no doubt, 


helped to make the whole doctrine palatable to 
the bourgeoisie which came out enriched from the 
French Revolution and in possession of the political 
power. What mattered spiritual rights if only their 
material rights were safeguarded and increased! 

How far these spiritual rights were violated by 
Rousseau’s Social Contract now remains to be seen. 

(To be continued) 


PROBLEMS OF DIOCESAN WEEKLIES 
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IT’S Spring. Baseball is in the air. Soon arrives a 
new season on diamonds across the nation. Not 
long after the mayors of many cities toss the 
opening ball another Spring event arrives—the na- 
tional convention of the Catholic Press Association 
of the United States. It is always held in Spring. 
This is the thirty-third such assembly. 

To all who will converge on Toledo, May 20 and 
21, as well as to all whose interest, if not their per- 
sons, will be there, we respectfully dedicate our 
remarks. 

No one, of course, could ever be so stupid as to 
seek to criticize the Church itself, but some will 
certainly see room for criticism of the diocesan 
weekly newspapers of the nation. 

Hold it! Why the distinction? The diocesan press 
is “official.” 

I have led smack into a key question. May it 
receive some painstaking and prayerful explora- 
tion at the Toledo convention! 

Is there one and only one pattern for the mak- 
ing of a diocesan weekly newspaper? Is a diocesan 
weekly bound by an iron, inner constitution to the 
very likeness it now bears in what, to it, has indeed 
been a valley of tears? Must it be what it now is, 
as it now is—for aye? 

With those who quickly chorus “Yes!” our pres- 
ent purpose is to agree. 

The job of the official diocesan weekly is the 
same job that has been entrusted to the Church— 
to teach. To teach Truth, Faith and Morals, Prin- 
ciples. The general, not the particular; the ab- 
stract, not the concrete. 

Yet, two other legitimate functions belong to the 
diocesan weekly: a) to inform; b) to entertain. To 
inform its readers about persons, things and events 
in the news which bear interpretation as “re- 
ligious.” To entertain the young and old with read- 
ing material that is wholesome, taken from any 
sphere of interest and approached with respect to 
the publication’s character and purpose. 

Here we must face another question. Are the 
diocesan weeklies now operating with any decided 


effectiveness in their own dioceses and, taken to- 
gether, in the nation at large? No! 

Father John J. Considine, M.M., CPA vice presi- 
dent, put it more gently at the 1942 Birmingham, 
Alabama, convention. In front of everyone he asked 
himself, “What, then, is the power of the Catholic 
press on the country as a whole?” He answered his 
own question as follows: 

Considering the forty-eight States as a unit, and 
the evidence to hand as to national issues or na- 
tional ideals which we Catholics have influenced 
through the stand taken by our Catholic press, our 
conclusion must be that we are not yet using this 
instrument extensively. 

Now we make a darting reference to circulation 
statistics, the incontrovertible factor. A fresh 
analysis (January of this year) reveals that sev- 
enty-six dioceses with their own papers or diocesan 
editions of other papers, embrace 18,425,598 Cath- 
olic souls, or 4,094,572 families. Circulation total 
of 1,409,265 copies reveals a coverage of 34.41 per 
cent of the families, or households. Two out of 
three Catholic homes are not getting them, even 
though some homes which are getting them are 
getting them not because they want them or buy 
them, but by virtue of diocesan-wide “a-copy-for- 
everyone”’ projects. 

To submit another question: Can a diocesan 
weekly newspaper, so constituted, do, with any 
satisfactory degree of effectiveness, the tremen- 
dous task with which it is charged? 

Yes. The diocesan weekly can be transformed to 
do a satisfactorily effective job, even while remain- 
ing official and boundaried as indicated above. How? 

Retain what is good about them now. The NC’s 
syndicated columnists—Fathers Gillis, McGowan, 
Schmiedeler and Lord—stack up strong in keep- 
ing copy clear, current, interesting and, above all, 
attuned to the amplitude of the newspaper audi- 
ence. They are very strong, in fact, though the 
diocesan editors let them grow in reader estima- 
tion the hard, slow, dangerous way. 

All things considered, NC News Service has been 
doing a good job of gathering the news. Only men 
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and money can bolster its weaknesses. Frank A. 
Hall, NC News Service director, would know how 
to use both to good advantage. He is able and ex- 
perienced. The poor fellow! Think of his assignment 
in terms of his budget and his staff! 

But if there are weaknesses in the national and 
international news coverage, they are slight com- 
pared to the weaknesses so apparent in the local 
(diocesan) mews coverage, which, of course, re- 
flects itself as well in the NC’s national coverage. 
What sort of local news is to be found in the dio- 
cesan weekly? The sort that skims across the sur- 
face of Catholic life, finding its own way into the 
editorial office? Handouts and axe-to-grind news 
have their place in every newspaper, but you don’t 
build good newspapers around that kind of copy. 
What kind of “local staffs” do these neglected dio- 
cesan weeklies have? Are they adequate as to num- 
ber, in experience, in discipline? 

Why all this attention to the element of news 
in the diocesan weekly? First, everyone calls them 
“newspapers.” By that name they are offered to 
the Catholic public. They have the format and 
make-up of newspapers. 

Let us repeat here the three agreed functions 
of the diocesan weeklies: to teach, to inform, to 
entertain. The teaching function stands out as the 
main, motivating concern of the publishers. These 
printed presentations of Truth are what the people 
need. There are, however, differences between what 
people need and what they want, and will buy, 
sometimes. 

If there are normal, legitimate means of getting 
people to expose themselves to what they ought to 
have through attracting them by what they want, 
it seems sound sense to use such approaches. Fur- 
thermore, the function of teaching is not foreign to 
the functions of informing and entertaining. Rather, 
these may be the channels which excel. But news 
values and entertainment values, as handled by 
newspapers, must be understood and respected if 
the wedding of information and entertainment is 
to have a chance. 

News [said the late T. F. MacManus]—not pro- 
found books, or discourses, or sermons, or school 
curricula—but plain vulgar news is the flimsy foun- 
dation upon which the social attitude of the entire 
population is erected. 

I emphatically agree, which is sufficient clarifica- 
tion in itself of my whole approach. 

We have been asking a few questions about the 
news coverage which the diocesan weeklies pro- 
vide for their readers. How do these same weeklies 
hold up when examined on the entertainment 
count? How well have they been supplying Catho- 
lic families with wholesome reading, slanted for 
entertainment? Briefly: which are the comic-strip 
and cartoon characters of the diocesan weeklies 
which have set Catholic households to regular re- 
freshing laughter? Who are the characters of fic- 
tion, science, history and adventure who have been 
fascinating old readers and attracting new readers 
in the diocesan weekly field? Who are the com- 
mentators, critics and columnists who have been 
serving the interests of the diocesan weeklies’ read- 
ers regarding the stage and screen, books, radio, 
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sports, art and music, breathing the writers’ all- 
through-life philosophy? 

At this point a conclusion can be presented, as 
an urgent recommendation. 

Give the editorial departments of the diocesan 
weeklies a thoroughgoing shake-up. 

There are some jobs in the editorial rooms which 
can best be handled by priests who have news- 
paper sense. In general, the priest fits in best in 
the straightaway job of teaching religion through 
the paper, and in the editorializing on the current 
scene. 

The other functions—the handling of news and 
features and the technical side of newspapering— 
are for trained, experienced newspapermen under 
instruction to “get the news.” Aggressive news- 
papermen belong behind the news-managing desks. 
Let them organize the department, find the right 
people for the right jobs—and enough of them. 
Trained Catholic newsmen and editors (who want 
to do more than merely earn a living by their 
work) are available from the profession’s fast com- 
pany. 

Of course it will do small good to hire high caliber 
news editors and reporters if they are not per- 
mitted to live up to the canons of good newspaper 
production. This is not an invitation to open the 
door to secular philosophy, but it is a beseeching 
that trained competents bring along the very best 
in journalistic technique and standards of work- 
manship. 


COPERNICUS 
1543-1943 


JOSEPH A. FITZMYER 











IN the present war, American navigators on planes 
and warships constantly determine their position 
by shooting the sun and the stars with their sex- 
tants. Though they may not realize it, their cal- 
culations are based on the Copernican system of 
the universe. On Monday, May 24, there will be 
celebrated the quadricentennial of the death of 
Nicholas Copernicus, who proposed that system 
substantially in its present form. Just 400 years 
ago he lay dying. Around his bed were grouped a 
few of his neighbors and friends. Among these was 
one who had just put into his half-paralyzed hands 
the first copy of the book that he had written, 
and had long awaited. Stiff fingers moved slowly 
over the embossed leather, and he recognized it 
as the work on which he had spent over thirty 
precious years, De Revolutionibus Orbium Coeles- 
tium (“Concerning the Revolution of the Heaven- 
ly Spheres’’), in print at last! When he had handed 
the book to one of the bystanders, he relaxed his 
weary body, and closed his eyelids in a deep sleep. 

















He did not open them again. Such was the passing 
of Nicholas Copernicus, the Polish astronomer. To- 
day his death is hailed by many as the birth of 
modern science. It is rather significant that that 
same modern science dates from the death of a 
Catholic astronomer. 

Descended from old Silesian stock, Nicholas Co- 
pernicus was born on February 19, 1473, in the little 
town of Thorn, in what was, before the war, the 
Polish Corridor. He received part of his education 
at the University of Cracow, where he came into 
contact with the renowned Albert Brudzewski, 
mathematician and astronomer. Under the tutelage 
of this man, the marvels of the heavens, as far as 
they were then known, were first revealed to young 
Copernicus. After four years at Cracow he went 
to Bologna to pursue further studies. Meanwhile, 
his uncle, the Bishop of Ermland, had him elected 
as a Canon in the chapter of Frauenberg. Although 
it is often said that Copernicus was a priest, this 
is not certain. While at Bologna, he attended the 
lectures of the famed Domenico Maria Novara, 
Italian astronomer, who whetted his enthusiasm 
for the science of the heavens all the more. Later 
he devoted himself to the study of medicine at 
Padua, and received his degree of Doctor of Canon 
Law from Ferrara. 

Upon his return from his studies in Italy he 
discharged for several years the duties of a Canon 
at Frauenberg, of a physician at the episcopal court 
of his uncle at Heilsberg, of an administrator of 
the diocesan castle at Allenstein, which he de- 
fended in the war with the Teutonic Order. On the 
death of his uncle, in 1512, he was nominated as 
administrator of the Diocese of Frauenberg. These 
various public duties gradually drew him into the 
field of finance. His treatise on the coining of 
money, De monetae cudendae ratione, was a scheme 
for the reform of the Polish monetary system. It 
so attracted the attention of King Sigismund I of 
Poland that he appointed him deputy counsellor of 
Financial Regulations. Rightly, then, does he merit 
the titles of a scientist, physician, economist, states- 
man and soldier. 

Though immersed in such diverse pursuits, nev- 
ertheless he was never drawn away from the main 
thought of his life. Those story-famed towers of 
medieval castles were his observatories. In these 
he would sit long hours into the night watching 
and contemplating the wonders of the heavens. 
Crude as were his instruments—he had no tele- 
scope—yet he beheld the very phenomena to which 
men’s eyes had been shut for over 1,400 years. 
His dissatisfaction with the doctrine of Aristotle 
and Ptolemy, whose earth-centered system of the 
universe was almost universally current, had in- 
creased ever since his student days in Italy. There 
he had heard of another Greek, Pythagoras, with 
his sun-centered system of the universe; and now, 
as a result of his own observations and experiments, 
he was absolutely certain that the sun and the other 
planets did not move around the «€:..th, as Ptolemy 
had said. He would prove to men that the earth 
was just another planet moving about the sun. But 
this was a revolutionary idea! Because of the con- 





troversy he was almost certain would arise, he 
hesitated for a long time in doubt, as he himself 
tells us, “‘whether I shall make my work known or 
whether I shall follow the example of the Pytha- 
goreans and only impart its contents by word of 
mouth to my friends.” 

The persuasions of friends among the Bishops 
and Cardinals availed for naught at first. But to 
the persistence of his friends he yielded, only to 
publish an abstract of his theory, which brought 
him great renown in some quarters and contempt 
in others. It was George Joachim Rheticus, who 
gave up his professorship of Mathematics at Wit- 
tenberg to sit at the feet of the new master, who 
finally prevailed upon Copernicus to yield to the 
entreaties of Cardinal Schoenberg and other learned 
men. The astronomer, then sixty-eight years of age, 
dedicated his book to Pope Paul III, and sur- 
rendered his manuscript to the Cardinal for pub- 
lication. 

The printer engaged to publish the book was 
one Andreas Osiander, who, ironically enough, hap- 
pened to be a Lutheran preacher with an interest 
in astronomy. Now it so happened that the Lu- 
therans had raised quite a cry in opposition to the 
Copernican theory. Consequently, Osiander, wish- 
ing to tone down the theory, inserted the word 
hypothesis in the title. He also substituted an 
anonymous preface, in which all the categoric state- 
ments of Copernicus were changed to mere hy- 
potheses. It took about two years for printing and 
binding. The first copy was put into the author’s 
hands on May 24, 1543, the very day he died. The 
dim eyes of the dying man did not perceive what 
Osiander had done. 

The book appeared at a time when almost every- 
one believed that the sun moved around the earth. 
The Almagest of Ptolemy had served as the text- 
book of astronomy for 1,400 years, while Aristotle 
and Ptolemy were both considered the ultimate 
authorities in matters astronomical. Consequently, 
opposition was inevitable. The Catholic Church, 
through the Pope and Cardinals, had sponsored the 
work; hence there was no opposition from that 
quarter at first. Those in the Church who might 
have been disaffected tolerated the theory, because 
—thanks to the forgery of Osiander—it was set 
forth merely as an hypothesis. But even as such 
it was attacked by the Lutherans, who claimed that 
it could not be reconciled with Scripture. The 
passage in dispute was Josue x, 12-13, where the 
Israelite leader called on the sun and moon to stand 
still and they did. From this passage, argued the 
Lutherans, it is evident that the sun must move 
around the earth. Accordingly, they condemned 
the theory as heretical. 

About fifty years later, Johann Kepler, the Ger- 
man astronomer, came upon an annotated copy of 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium. To his great 
surprise he discovered that what Copernicus had 
written was held by him as absolutely certain, and 
not as a mere hypothesis. It was not long before 
he became a staunch advocate of the sun-centered 
system, and published the truth about the Polish 
astronomer’s work and belief. This intensified the 
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antagonism on the part of the Protestants. It was 
the signal for some Catholic theologians, too, to 
voice their disfavor. 

The controversy came to a head when Galileo 
made his telescope. In time, his observations veri- 
fied many points, and corrected others, in the 
Copernican system. Galileo himself began to teach 
it as an established fact. But he went too far. For 
he also began to interpret the Scriptures in accord 
with this doctrine, and differently from the tradi- 
tional understanding of them. He claimed for the 
disputed passages a metaphorical interpretation. 
He wrote to a friend: 

Consequently since the Scriptures contain many 

propositions that are not true if taken in a literal 

sense, and that were put in their present form in 
order to suit the limited intelligence of the generality 
of mankind, it is necessary for the sake of those 
better instructed that wise expositors should make 
clear the true sense of the sacred text. 
As Galileo, while advocating the Copernican doc- 
trine, had set himself up as one of the “wise ex- 
positors,” the Catholic theologians began to take 
him to task. His persistence caused Rome to take 
notice. In 1616, the Congregation of the Index de- 
clared the Copernican System to be “erroneous and 
wholly at variance with the Holy Writ,” and placed 
the book on the Index, “lest a doctrine of this kind 
should spread further, to the injury of Catholic 
truth.” 

As events proved, the fears of Copernicus were 
not unfounded. If he had known for certain what 
fate was to befall his book, he surely would never 
have yielded to the persuasion of the prelates who 
clamored for its publication. Fortunately he did not 
live to see the complications that resulted from his 
decision. 

Two serious questions always arise when the 
story of the prohibition of Copernicus’s book is re- 
counted. The first is the vital query whether or 
not the Church belittles and opposes science and 
scientific progress. Indeed, had it not been for the 
urging of the Cardinals and Bishops, joined with 
the final proddings of Rheticus, we surely would 
not know of the sun-centered system today as 
Copernican. To understand the reason for the 
Church’s opposition, it is necessary to recall the 
belief current in those days. Although the Aris- 
totelian-Ptolemaic system had been questioned in 
the more recent years, yet Catholic philosophy and 
theology presupposed it. Astronomy in those days 
was looked on as a part of philosophy. The Bible 
had been interpreted in the light of that earth- 
centered system. It was a time-honored theory. 
But then, of a sudden, this sun-centered system 
was put forth to tempt men’s minds; here was a 
theory which contradicted all their former beliefs, 
even the very testimony of their senses. The Church 
was not to adopt it at once without making an 
investigation. 

The theory as proposed by Copernicus never real- 
ly left the realm of theory. Beginning with cer- 
tain nebulous ideas, which had never been worked 
out scientifically, he based on them certain funda- 
mental principles. From these he developed mathe- 
matically an astronomical system which in a truly 
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simple manner was capable of explaining the celes- 
tial appearances. It was a remarkable theory, and 
worthy of great esteem. Yet it contained a few 
serious difficulties. These were overcome only by 
fresh evidence, years later, when astronomers had 
their telescopes and other instruments. Many of the 
proofs, as given by Copernicus, appear singularly 
unconvincing. For instance, to establish the uni-: 
form motion of heavenly bodies, he claims that 
any lack of uniformity in motion 

.. . must arise either from irregularity in the mov- 

ing power, whether this be within the body or 

foreign to it, or from some inequality of the body 
in revolution. . . . Both of which things the intellect 
shrinks from with horror, it being unworthy to 
hold such a view about bodies which are constituted 
in the most perfect order. 
Is there any wonder, then, that Catholic philoso- 
phers were prone to take exception to such a proof? 
It must be remembered that the present-day knowl- 
edge and data of the heavens were not known when 
the Copernican theory was condemned. Time 
proved the doctrine of Copernicus to be correct, 
and Rome retracted by removing the book from 
the Index. 

The second charge brought against the Church 
is that in approving the Decree of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, which passed sentence on the 
Copernican system, the Pope had erred. A telling 
proof, indeed, they argue, against the infallibility 
of the Pope. It is true that Paul V approved the 
decision of the Congregation. But he did so only 
insofar as was necessary for the prohibition of the 
book to the indiscriminate reading of the faithful, 
on the grounds that it was imprudent reading under 
the circumstances of the times. But he was not 
speaking solemnly in his full capacity as teacher 
and pastor to the universal Church on a matter 
of Faith, as revealed by God, or on morals. The 
Copernican system was a purely scientific question. 
In such a case the Pope does not claim to be in- 
fallible. Consequently, in the light of subsequent 
discovery, we admit that he erred, but the instance 
had nothing to do with the doctrine of Papal In- 
fallibility. 

For 200 years the new truth struggled on before 
it received anything like widespread acceptance. 
All this was part of the tragedy which Nicholas 
Copernicus never lived to see. Yet his theory in 
some way revolutionized not only astronomy, but 
even civilization in general. Philosophy and the- 
ology, art and literature, and all the sciences have 
been in some way influenced by Copernicanism. 
Like Thomas of Aquin, Gregor Mendel and so 
many other great men, he was not appreciated 
while he lived. But after he passed from this life, 
men erected cold, marble statues to commemorate 
his greatness. For the greatness of the Pole, Nicho- 
las Copernicus, shall never be forgotten, so long as 
men shall gaze upon the heavens, and the earth 
describe her orbit about the sun. His life was one 
that was lived for the Church and for Science. In 
him the two were not opposed, but united. In this 
surely is his greatness, that though he labored for 
Science, he nevertheless had, kept and lived his 
faith. 

















PORTAL TO PORTAL 


H. C. McGINNIS 











THE dissatisfaction among soft-coal miners con- 
cerning their wage schedule should be the concern 
of everyone interested in justice for the working 
classes. For the miners’ demands mean much more 
than an effort to secure additional wages to meet 
increasing costs of living. Their demands for portal- 
to-portal, or mouth-to-mouth, payment, plus the 
institution of changes which will guarantee an an- 
nual minimium wage, are questions which will 
plague the coal industry until justly settled. 

What do the miners mean when they demand 
that their time and wages be computed from portal 
to portal? What justice lies behind this move? To 
get the proper picture, we must follow a miner 
through an ordinary day’s work. This particular 
picture is taken from the average day of a-toader 
in the mines of southwestern Pennsylvania, where 
conditions are not the worst. Loaders represent the 
majority of all mine workers and, of course, we 
must keep in mind that they are paid by the ton 
for the coal they load and send to the mine’s mouth. 

When the loader arrives on company property, 
he usually checks the check-weighman’s sheets 
covering his previous day’s production. The loader 
gets credit for his tonnage by attaching a metal 
disk with his number to every car he sends to the 
surface. The following working day he must re- 
cover these disks and check them against the pro- 
duction record. Incidentally, the loaders pay the 
check-weighman’s wages through stipulated deduc- 
tions from their pay. 

Then, at the lamp-house, the loader secures his 
lamp and is checked in for work. He pays 8c daily 
for the use of his lamp. The checking-up procedure 
may take from five minutes up, depending upon 
the number of men ahead of him. If he has left 
tools with the blacksmith for sharpening, he then 
secures them, for he must furnish his own drills, 
picks, shovels and so forth, and keep them in order. 
For the sharpening service, he pays the blacksmith 
75c per each $100 of earnings. 

Now, provided he doesn’t secure his powder and 
caps outside the mine, he is ready for the man- 
trip. The man-trip is a string of empty cars drawn 
by a motor which takes the men to and from the 
earth’s bowels. Although occasionally the less said 
about the speed made by man-trips the better, the 
Pennsylvania law says it must not exceed fifteen 
miles per hour. The length of these man-trips nat- 
urally varies considerably, depending upon the dis- 
tance that the coal which is being worked lies from 
the mine’s mouth. Fifteen minutes would be a con- 
servatively safe average in this particular district. 

The loader finally arrives at his “room,” that 


section of the coal vein wuich he is working. He 
must set his own mine-posts, and he sets an average 
of eight per day, each post requiring approximately 
five minutes. The company furnishes the posts and 
is supposed to have them on location, but it some- 
times happens that the loader must take a little 
jaunt in search of them. In addition, he must lay 
an average of three feet of track per day, this chore 
taking, when conditions are normal, around fifteen 
minutes. 

He still isn’t ready to start producing for him- 
self. He must also drill his holes, and have them 
ready for the shot-firer when he comes around. In 
this operation he will use from five to seven sticks 
of blasting powder, this powder and the detonating 
caps costing him an average of 33c per day. After 
the shots blasting down the coal have been fired, 
the loader must stay out of his room for an aver- 
age of fifteen minutes. This time will vary, depend- 
ing upon various factors, including the efficiency of 
the ventilating system. 

All this done, the loader is now ready to earn his 
first penny, providing empty cars are available and 
nothing else happens. Up to this time, an observer 
gets the definite impression that this miner is in 
business for himself, for he is working on his own 
time and bearing much of the expense incurred. 
But he gets no whack at the company’s profits, 
being paid only for the acceptable coal he can load. 
For this loading he will be paid at the rate of 87c 
per ton. Since he will load from five to ten tons 
daily—depending upon the quantity of “dead- 
work,” which we shall discuss later—with an aver- 
age of seven tons, he will earn a gross daily wage 
of around $7. This amount is composed of his pay 
for loading coal, plus the small amount for “dead- 
work” which he will receive. 

This wage of $7, however, obtains only when the 
loader has smooth sailing. There are many things 
which often go awry and cause him to miss the 
amount which he can justly expect to average. 
After he has set his posts, laid his track, and had 
his coal shot down, he may find that a sudden 
failure in the power plant prevents him from earn- 
ing a cent that day. Perhaps a motor jumps the 
tracks and he can’t get cars to load. Perhaps the 
ventilating system strikes a temporary functional 
snag, necessitating his being ordered to the surface. 
There are many things which may happen under- 
ground to cause him to lose time and fail in his 
expected production of cars loaded. Sometimes a 
“fall” occurs in his room. Should it be a compara- 
tively light one, the loader usually pitches in and 
removes the debris as quickly as possible, on his 
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own time, so that he can get back to loading coal 
without delay. But sometimes these mishaps cause 
considerable work. Then the boss either sends in a 
crew of inside day men—$6.75 per day—who put 
the room shipshape, or else he contracts with the 
loader to remove it at a rate which is far less than 
his average earnings. When the mine is not work- 
ing full time, the loader usually accepts this work; 
for even the reduced pay is better than nothing. 

“Deadwork” further cuts deeply into the loader’s 
potential earnings. The coal vein now being worked 
in the writer’s district carries with it a ledge of slate 
which averages fourteen inches in height. Naturally, 
the loader must load the slate into cars and send it 
to the surface after each new “cut” of coal or else he 
would be unable to move about in his work. The 
first twelve inches of this ledge must be handled by 
him on his own time and at his own cost. For the 
next two inches—or more in spots—he receives a 
slight compensation. About 13c out of each dol- 
lar he receives will represent his pay for “dead- 
work.” Thus his average wage of $7, when working 
full time, is made up of $6.09 for loading seven 
tons of coal and around 91c for “deadwork.” Should 
the ledge of slate run twelve inches or less, he 
receives nothing for his labor and time. 

In the setting of posts, the laying of tracks, and 
the removal of slate and other “deadwork,” the 
loader assumes a considerable part of the mine’s 
overhead expense. He engages in both construction 
and maintenance, yet is paid on the basis of the 
coal he loads, plus an infinitesimal sum for “dead- 
work.” Thus he shares in the company’s operating 
costs, but never in the profits. 

When the miner leaves the face of the coal 
where he works until his seven hours are com- 
pleted, he is still a long way from home, even 
though he may live practically next door to the 
mine’s entry. The man-trip coming out may be 
much slower, for, after a day’s work, coal is being 
hauled out. Then the loader goes through practi- 
cally the identical procedure he followed before 
entering the mine, this time in reverse. When sev- 
eral hundred men are employed on a shift, the 
mere matter of checking out is often no short pro- 
cedure. The miner, sometimes shivering and soak- 
ing wet, is now putting in one of the most miserable 
parts of his day, again without pay, although he is 
now subjecting his health to those hazards which 
are the bane of miners’ lives. 

The above sketchy picture forms a part of what 
the miners refer to when they ask for portal-to- 
portal pay. But this sketch, generally speaking, 
does not do the general situation justice. The above 
conditions are taken from the mines in the writer’s 
near vicinity, where conditions are quite favorable. 
Gaseous mines are seldom found in this neighbor- 
hood, and most of them are far less dusty than the 
average. Where these conditions are absent, or well 
under control, the miner works under better ad- 
vantages, loses less time, and consequently gets 
better production for the time and efforts expend- 
ed. Also, locally, the average length of the man- 
trip from the mine entry to the face of the coal 
is about four miles. 
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Yet, in other districts of the soft-coal region, 
conditions are often vastly different. In one mine, 
the coal’s face ranges from seven to eleven miles 
from the mine mouth. Here the starting time at the 
face is 8:00 A.M. The miners start to work at 5:45 
in order to reach their rooms at that time. Since 
the same conditions prevail on the return trip, the 
majority of the 800 miners employed there spend 
four hours a day in the mine without compensation. 

In another mine, the men put in about eleven 
hours every day to get paid for seven. The man-trip 
alone takes from three-quarters to a full hour. 
When it is known that these man-trips are not 
pleasure jaunts, they begin to assume their right- 
ful importance. Bad enough on the in-trip, they are 
often nightmares on the out-trip. The men, fre- 
quently wet and chilled to the bone from working 
in water and the continual dropping from the roof, 
and sweat-soaked from their hard manual labors, 
sit freezing in the mine cars often for an hour, and 
sometimes more, as they are dragged to the sur- 
face. Once out of the mine, they freeze still more 
before they finish those chores demanded of them 
before they can start home. 

In still another location, the workers, after 
checking in at the lamp-house, walk three-quarters 
of a mile to board the man-trip. Then the trip in 
takes an hour or more. Getting off at the main sta- 
tion for their blasting supplies, they then walk from 
one-quarter to three-quarters of a mile to reach 
the face. In this mine, many men are reported as 
spending as much as twelve hours underground to 
get paid for seven. 

While the above case is probably somewhat 
worse than the average, the fact remains that even 
when the face is only around four miles from the 
entry, the loaders spend about 52 hours weekly 
underground in order to get in their 35-hour week. 
These conditions are unique, for the coal-mining 
business is the only one in which workers are un- 
derground as high as twelve hours for the alleged 
privilege of earning what they can during seven. 

The soft-coal miners’ demand for portal-to-por- 
tal pay is a matier of all-time justice. Until it is 
justly settled, it must be the concern, not only of 
the miners themselves, but of all justice-loving per- 
sons. For, since the miner is not in the coal-pro- 
ducing business for himself and doesn’t get even to 
sniff at the operators’ profits, common decency re- 
quires that he be paid for the time he spends on 
company property between the hours of checking 
in and checking out. Most especially does justice 
call for his being paid for those long hours spent 
underground when he is not producing for himself, 
yet is performing chores necessary to the oper- 
ators’ profits. This principle was recently upheld by 
the Fifth U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, in the case 
of iron-ore miners. 

Portal-to-portal pay, now an established principle 
in all mining operations other than coal, becomes 
still more important when the accident and health 
hazards are considered; inevitable hazards which 
sharply reduce the number of years in which the 
miner can engage in profitable work. But a discus- 
sion of these must come another day. 




















THE CONSUMER > 
PACKS A PUNCH 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











OCCASIONALLY one meets Catholics who would 
like to do something, beyond talking and praying, 
about reconstructing the social order along the 
lines of Papal social teaching. But they are at a 
loss to know where to begin. They are not mem- 
bers of a labor union, and hence cannot spread 
the sane, creative Catholic philosophy of unionism 
among the workers of our country. They are not 
owners or managers of an industrial property, and 
so the ranks of trade and business associations, 
where Catholic concepts of social justice are bad- 
ly needed, are closed to them. They cannot, per- 
force, incorporate Christian principles in the per- 
sonnel policies of the nation’s stores and industries. 

In fact, to make matters still worse, they admit 
to an almost complete ignorance of contemporary 
industrial practice; and to save their lives they 
cannot force themselves to read all the way through 
a treatise on economics, not even such a simple 
and palatable one as Hilaire Belloc’s Economics for 
Helen. To tell the whole unwelcome truth, they 
once tried, after listening to a socially-aware ser- 
mon, to digest the teachings of Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno, but soon found them- 
selves hopelessly beyond their depth. Yet their con- 
sciences will not let them rest; the voice of the 
Holy Father keeps ringing in their ears, so to 
speak. They have the will to help, if only some- 
one will show them the way. 

Without attempting to formulate a full social 
program for people of this type (and there must 
be several million of them), or to show them how 
they can actively participate in the growing and 
all-important movement to bring the wisdom of 
history, the principles of natural justice and the 
inspiration of Christian charity to the modern in- 
dustrial order, I should like to suggest one small, 
but not unimportant, contribution within the reach 
of almost everybody. 

Practically all of us are consumers. Through the 
money we spend, we have, collectively, a life-and- 
death power over even the largest corporation in 
the land. If we refuse our patronage to some prod- 
uct or service, a businessman must either conform 
to our desires or close up shop. Why not use our 
power as consumers to encourage sound industrial 
practices and discourage those which ill accord with 
our Christian and American ideals? 

While it may be difficult for the average buyer 
to know which firms are aware of their social and 
moral responsibilities, and which are not, such is 
not always the case. Only the other day, for in- 
stance, while inspecting the advertisements in a 
subway train, I noticed one, for a popular brand 
of soap, that was clearly offensive to Christian mod- 


esty. From now on, that company doesn’t get a 
cent of mine—not until it learns that revealing pic- 
tures of young ladies in bathtubs are an insult to 
decent people and no inducement to buy the pro- 
duct thus meretriciously advertised. 

What difference, the patient reader may ask, will 
it make to that great corporation if from now on 
it has to worry along without my few paltry pen- 
nies? Well, not very much, to be sure. But if sev- 
eral hundred thousand potential consumers feel 
the way I do about that advertisement, as they 
should, and take the small trouble to indite a let- 
ter of dignified protest to the company, that ad- 
vertisement will disappear in a hurry. Try it and 
see. 
It is foolhardy to dogmatize about the various 
techniques of bringing about social and economic 
reform. But whether you favor the pulpit as the 
best means, or the study-club, or literature, or in- 
dustrial congresses, or the classroom, or a com- 
bination of all these and several others that might 
be inentioned, is it not true that we cannot hope 
to make our principles prevail, certainly not in the 
near future, until we back them up with the full 
weight of our numbers? And how can we do this 
except through action in the one economic func- 
tion we have in common—the function of con- 
sumers? 

Point rationing and price ceilings are teaching 
many of us to discipline our buying habits, perhaps 
for the first time. What we can do from economic 
necessity, we ought also to do from a thirst for 
social justice. 

I would like to see a Legion of Decency for con- 
sumers. I would like to see all those who are in- 
terested in the critical question of social reform 
pledge themselves to use their buying power, ac- 
cording to the doctrine they profess, to bring this 
about. To be fully effective, such a crusade pre- 
supposes, of course, the establishment of an organ- 
ization, staffed by economists, moralists, investiga- 
tors, etc., which would be qualified to pass on the 
industrial ethics of our industries and rate them, 
as the Legion of Decency rates movies. Surely, such 
an organization is not beyond our capacity. The 
men to staff it are already among us, and if the 
proper leadership could be found, the necessary 
resources would be forthcoming. 

Until we do something like this, or at least until 
a notable number of Catholics, with or without 
organization, bring their buying habits into accord 
with their beliefs, much of the earnest effort now 
being spent to influence leaders in labor, in indus- 
try, in Government, will be wasted. I know of cases, 
and so does the reader, where people who ought 
to know better are strangely indifferent to any 
obligation as consumers to promote social justice. 
Like the non-Catholics about them, they buy goods 
at the best price, regardless of what policy the 
producing firm follows. Is it not time that we close 
the cleavage between our deeds and our words?— 
between our religious and our economic lives? 

By mobilizing our numbers, we taught the movie 
industry some respect for the moral code. Why 
cannot we do the same for American industry? 
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UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES 


WHEN all the late developments in the coal crisis 
have been duly chronicled, the picture is neither 
clear nor reassuring. After a bootless appeal to 
union Officials for uninterrupted production of coal, 
the President took over the nation’s coal mines and 
placed Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 
and Solid Fuels Administrator, in charge. Then, 
while Mr. Roosevelt prepared to exhort the miners 
to disregard their leaders and return to work for 
the Government, John L. Lewis held a conference 
with Mr. Ickes in Washington and, after conferring 
with his policy committee, announced a fifteen-day 
truce pending the negotiation of a contract with 
Uncle Sam. 

But the President went on the air nevertheless, 
ignored the reputed compromise, and requested 
the men to return immediately to their jobs. By 
Tuesday of last week, the mines were again in full 
operation and the country had hopes of a speedy 
and final settlement. But these hopes were imme- 
diately squelched when Mr. Ickes asserted that he 
had made no bargain with Mr. Lewis, and that the 
case, as far as the Government was concerned, re- 
mained within the jurisdiction of the War Labor 
Board. In New York, where the miners’ policy com- 
mittee was in session, there was talk of a “double 
cross” and the “most colossal trick in history.” 
And there, as the hours of the truce ran out, the 
matter rested in doubt and confusion. 

Involved in the controversy, as we pointed out 
last week, are complex issues which embrace per- 
sonal quarrels, political prestige, union rivalries, 
traditional enmity between workers and manage- 
ment, the stabilizing of a roaring wartime econ- 
omy, and several others. But the main issue, the 
supremely important issue, is clear: it is the des- 
perate necessity of maintaining full production of 
coal. To this issue, so far as the public is concerned, 
everything else must be subordinated. 

Only three solutions are possible. Mr. Lewis and 
the operators may reopen negotiations and reach 
an agreement within the limits of the national 
wage policy. Or the War Labor Board may hand 
down a decision which Mr. Lewis would patrioti- 
cally accept. Or, finally, the Government may con- 
tinue to operate the mines for the duration of the 
war, as it operated the railroads during the course 
of the last war. 

With the operators indisposed to bargain collec- 
tively and Mr. Lewis sworn not to submit to the 
War Labor Board, only the third possibility seems 
to have a chance of success. With the Stars and 
Stripes over the mines, even Mr. Lewis might fear 
to risk a strike. But in the event that he so far for- 
gets his duty as a citizen as to permit another work 
stoppage, and the miners mistakenly follow him, 
the whole country must support the President, even 
if he has to draft the coal miners for military ser- 
vice and, under military penalties, order them into 
the mines. No individual, and no union, has the 
right thus to endanger the national welfare and the 
lives of our soldiers all over the world. 
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EDITR 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


CATHOLIC editors, meeting this week in To- 
ledo, are not just staging another convention. 
They cannot but realize the importance of the 
post they are manning in wartime America; 
and they would be very, very grateful if that 
importance were better understood by the Cath- 
olic public whom they serve. 

In truth, nothing is easier than picking flaws 
in the Catholic press. It exists side by side with 
a secular journalism which can expend vast re- 
sources in commanding the world’s best in pro- 
fessional talent and technique. The great news 
services have their eyes and ears everywhere. 
Minutes after an event has occurred, the news- 
boys are shouting the extras on the streets. 
Pictures of the morning’s happenings in Chung- 
king or Canberra are seen in New York’s sub- 
ways before nightfall. Against such competi- 
tion the task of gaining and holding a Catholic 
reading public seems like making bricks with- 
out straw. 

Just what is a “Catholic” newspaper, is a 
question not easy to answer. The military and 
political events of the war are not strictly 
“Catholic” news; but they will be handled dif- 
ferently by the New York Times, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Daily Worker and PM; and, pre- 
sumably, by the Catholic journalist, too. With- 
out trying to draw metaphysical distinctions, 
we can see that there is, and ought to be, a 
difference of approach and emphasis. And it is, 
furthermore, clear enough that the Catholic 
who does not make a point of studying the 
Catholic press is exposing himself to the risk 
of acquiring a secularized mentality. 

Just as a rough-and-ready test of this, one 
can ask himself how many of his Catholic 
friends are as well informed on the Pope’s Five 
Peace Points as on the Four Freedoms. How 
often do the opinions of Benedict XV or Pius 
XII come up in a discussion on the League of 
Nations, or a postwar World Society? 

Here lies, then, the task of Catholic editors 
and Catholic readers. Upon the editors rests 
the duty of showing national and world events 
against the background of the revolutionary 
message of Christianity. Upon the reader lies 
the duty of keeping in touch with the Catho- 
lic spirit through his Catholic press. American 
Catholics cannot risk a failure in either duty. 








TRIALS 


STEP TO COLLABORATION 


DISUNITY’S specter prowls the halls of the 
Kremlin, we may be sure, not less than it slith- 
ers through the corridors of the White House 
and No. 10 Downing street. Stalin’s recent 
Order of the Day to the Red Army, and his 
May Day remarks, seem to indicate that he 
realizes that he may have gone too far in the 
matter of the Polish officers, and thus have put 
a little too-real flesh and blood on the ghost of 
discord. 

For even Russia cannot stand alone in the 
war. Without Tunisia and the ever imminent 
threat of an invasion of the Continent, Russia 
would face a ten-fold mightier Germany; with- 
out the American supplies that glut her ports, 
her ability to war so mightily would be weak- 
ened, if not crippled. Stalin has apparently come 
to see this clearly. One reason is that Mr. 
Churchill has spoken out plainly. 

Now, if Stalin does desire unity now; if he is 
coming to admit that he really does have Allies 
now, the presumption would be that he will ac- 
cept unity and collaboration after the war. 
Though the Soviet’s internal policy may not 
have changed, Russia is slowly being drawn into 
the political atmosphere of the West; she gives 
these first hopeful signs that she is willing to 
consider some other United Nations’ interests, 
in addition to her own. 

With this opening given, now is the time for 
the other United Nations to speak as plainly as 
Great Britain has done, in no spirit of laying 
down an ultimatum to Russia, but in a spirit of 
clarifying the apparently common desire of all 
of them to collaborate. 

Were our own intentions spoken out straight 
from the shoulder, that we do intend to take 
our share in postwar international cooperation, 
it seems quite likely that Russia’s inchoative 
steps to recognize her partners for what they 
are and what they mean to her would be im- 
measureably heartened. 

Actual unity now and plans for unity after 
the war react upon one another; suspicions now 
make fumbling all plans for the future; cloudi- 
ness about the future gives rise to present sus- 
picions. Russia seems to regret some of the sus- 
picions she has engendered; let us regret and 
clear up our indecisions about our future status 
in the world of nations. 





LATIN AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


OUR Good Neighbor Policy toward the other 
American Republics is a fixed ideal of the country. 
We have definitely set out to cultivate friendship 
on the basis of mutual understanding and mutual 
exchange of gifts. In many ways this policy finds 
itself implemented to a satisfying degree, in others 
less successfully. Its immediate result, a close co- 
operation in the war enterprise, which is our su- 
preme present concern, brings the governments of 
our neighbors into harmony with our own régime 
in a program of continental defense. Latin America 
is supporting the United States with genuine and 
determined unity of effort. 

It is inevitable that this political and economic 
interchange make for an internal influence on both 
parties. We are learning to know Latin America as 
we have never known her before, and to respect 
her ideals no less than to enjoy her gifts to us. She, 
on her part, is receiving our proffers of assistance 
through the various official contacts supplied by 
Washington—the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the Department of State, the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and the various 
agencies of supply and defense of the armed forces. 

All these official connections exercise an impact 
that opens new horizons for the Latin-American 
mind. The former “Colossus of the North” comes 
with the utmost sincerity to ask help in its tre- 
mendous trial of battle; but it comes as the mighty 
defender of universally respected American ideals, 
ideals of independence and of personal and politi- 
cal freedom. Not all the Latin Americans realize 
the mortal danger of their position and ours, but 
all of them see how seriously we prosecute our 
military action, and this seriousness of ours has 
helped to solidify them in their own endeavors to 
preserve sound government. 

Meanwhile, less ponderable forces are working 
into their lives and drawing closer the bonds be- 
tween our peoples. We are today their only world 
customer in sales and purchases. While the imme- 
diate effect of this trend is to produce an inflation 
in their currency, its more subtle influence is to 
increase the individual possession of wealth in 
Latin America—an increase both in private hold- 
ings and in capital or industrial installations. 

In former days their wealth was highly concen- 
trated in a few cities and in the hands of what they 
called the “upper classes.’”’ These “upper classes” 
consequently filled the offices that guided and set 
the models for all orders of life. Today those 
classes are widening out to embrace a far broader 
middle class than ever before. The industrial and 
commercial leaders, and large numbers of manual 
workers, now see a better chance for educating 
their children, for better medical aid, better homes 
and recreational conditions, a better chance to 
make votes count. Political and social affairs thus 
reflect the new friendship. 

Of greatest concern to them is the coming of 
North-American Catholicism into their ambit of 
thought and custom. Profound differences separate 
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the material aspects of the Church in the two con- 
tinents. We have no upper classes, in a country 
“where every capitalist is the son of a wage-earner 
and every wage-earner desires to become a capital- 
ist,” as a shrewd Russian observer put it not long 
ago. Their leaders from the beginning came from 
the families of substance, which traditionally pro- 
duced sons and daughters accustomed to, and able 
to be, at the head of public action. Again, we live 
in a land of opportunity amply protected by strong 
forces of law and courts. And in this system we 
have built 193 colleges and universities, an exem- 
plary parochial school organization, a hospital ac- 
tivity furnishing 73 per cent of the beds in all 
private hospitals in our country. Our democracy 
recognizes the rights of private associations, and 
the earnestness and extent of public and individual 
religious action thus made possible is well known. 

All of these influences are southbound today, in 
an unplanned but certain movement. They are our 
gifts to our fellow Americans. They will perhaps 
cause some strain on life below the Rio Grande but, 
taken at their best, they will certainly make for a 
better future between Good Neighbors. 


WAR AND ELECTIONS 


CONGRESS must sometimes envy the members of 
the Mother of Parliaments their fluid Constitution, 
which enables them to dispense with elections dur- 
ing war time. The present British Parliament was 
elected in 1935, and, short of some major crisis, it 
will continue for the duration. If it does that, its 
members can present themselves before the people 
with a war well won and a peace well planned, and 
trust to popular forgetfulness of unpleasant war 
measures in the joy of victory. 

But, lo, the poor Congressman! He has had to 
face his constituents once already, and the shadow 
of 1944 lies even now across his path. He has had 
to pass unpopular measures—whose bitterness was 
not lessened by partisan politics and administrative 
bungling—and he may have no great victory to pull 
out of the hat at the psychological moment. 

The democratic process is slow, because it is diffi- 
cult for the government to get far ahead of public 
opinion. If government does, in an emergency, im- 
pose a “hair-shirt” policy, it must stand prepared 
to produce tangible results before the next elec- 
tion—or else. The temptation, therefore, is to have 
an eye more to the election than to the necessity of 
rationing, high taxes and traveling restrictions. 

The electorate is hardly in a position to throw 
stones at its representatives; for if the representa- 
tives feel that the people have to be coddled along, 
may it not be that there have been too many 
squawks, at times, over necessary but unpopular 
legislation? 

Since we are determined that not even the war 
may interfere with the essential functioning of our 
democratic machinery of government, both the 
people and their representatives should realize their 
grave responsibility to use that machinery in a way 
worthy of the nation and the hour. 
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PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


SO much did the old priest love and revere the 
Sacrament of Penance that he wove it into every 
sermon he preached. Even when he was appointed 
to preach on a feast of Saint Joseph, he began: 
“My dear brethren, Saint Joseph labored at the 
trade of a carpenter. Now, undoubtedly in his time 
he was called upon to make many a confessional” 
—and so, off on another sermon about the wonders 
of Confession. 

Anachronistic as the old priest was, his heart 
and instincts were oriented right. For Saint Joseph, 
dead before His Divine Foster-Son began His mis- 
sion of founding the Church, is still vitally and po- 
tently at work, guarding and fostering the life of 
that Church. The Church humbly recognizes that 
in this week’s Feast of the Patronage of Saint 
Joseph. 

The work of the Church is simply and solely to 
bring Christ to men and men to Christ. Today, 
however, or the day after, one great circumstance 
conditioning that Divine intercourse will be the 
state of the world after the war, for on that, to no 
small extent, will depend the freedom or the cur- 
tailment of the exercise of the Church’s Divine 
mission. 

Hence it is that Saint Joseph, Patron of the 
Universal Church, is vigilant and strong to inter- 
cede for the kind of postwar world wherein the 
Church, and therefore the world itself, may pros- 
per best. For, to apply an American political dic- 
tum with all reverence, it is true that “as the 
Church goes, so goes the world.” Still, the Church 
must work in the world, and the straighter the 
ways are made, the easier and more fruitful the 
triumphant march of Christ’s Grace. Saint Joseph’s 
patronage will see to making the ways straight. 

His great characteristic, singled out by the Holy 
Spirit for mention in the Scriptures, is that he was 
“a just man.” The great interest of the Church in 
the present crisis was best summarized by the pres- 
ent Holy Father, at the time of his consecration, 
to be zeal and labor for a “peace with justice.” How 
that ambition must appeal to the paternal care and 
guidance of the Church’s Patron! Simple integrity 
before God and man—that alone can bring peace 
and, more important, preserve it. 

In this month of Our Lady, Queen of Peace, on 
the day dedicated to Saint Joseph, the just man, 
Catholic prayers for peace and justice will be a 
force more dynamic to rebuild the world in concord 
than all the parleys of the diplomats. Only, in those 
prayers, let the diplomats themselves find place 
and take part, for upon their integrity, under God’s 
Providence, will depend the fate of the world and 
the work of the Church in it. 

The Feast of the Patronage of Saint Joseph, 
then, is a day of days on which to pray for those 
who have the care of States as their responsibility 
—for all such men, whether friend or foe. Prayer 
to the Just Man, Spouse of the Mother of Peace, 
that the unjust, warring leaders be converted, that 
the just and peaceful ones continue strong and un- 
swerving, will truly build a new world. 
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A CHILDREN’S CLASSIC 


MARY KIELY 








THE appearance on my desk this week of a small 
red book entitled Mary Mapes Dodge of St. Nicho- 
las, written by Alice Barrett Howard, and just pub- 
lished by Julian Messner, has brought me to a sud- 
den, overwhelming realization that I, in common 
with thousands of other Americans, owe a debt of 
long standing to St. Nicholas and to Mrs. Dodge. 
And I am happy that, putting down for the mo- 
ment Mrs. Howard’s engaging little volume, I have 
the opportunity to acknowledge this debt not only 
in my heart, but publicly as well, in these pages. 

For I was brought up on St. Nicholas. The maga- 
zine as I knew it monthly, during ten years or so, 
had actually ceased to be edited by Mrs. Dodge. 
She had died, although then I was unaware of the 
fact. But children are shrewd creatures, and the 
issues I enjoyed most were earlier issues that be- 
longed to my older brother and sister, issues edited 
by her and dating from 1905. I can see now the 
stacked-up copies. The print was small, which lent 
a fascination to the old-fashioned pages. The girl 
at the head of The Letter-Box wore puffed sleeves, 
braids and gigantic hair-bows, a style unfamiliar 
to me except in family pictures, but that, too, 
piqued my interest. 

And the stories—were ever such absorbing tales 
published before or since! I wonder. There were 
The Crimson Sweater and The Lass of the Silver 
Sword; Tom, Dick and Harriet, Captain Chub and 
Beatrice of Denewood, and one that is surely the 
most romantic I ever read with bated breath. Its 
title, alas!, I can not longer recall, try as I will, 
but among its elegancies was a mysterious red- 
haired lady who languished in a sunken garden and 
was constantly sighing, “Oh dear! Oh dearie me!” 
Even today my hair rises deliciously at memory 
of that soft sighing whispered on the summer air 
above secret flower-beds. 

One red-letter day, I was left blissfully on the 
loose for an hour or two in the pleasant old Chil- 
dren’s Room of the Providence Public Library. I 
promptly discovered a shelf of St. Nicholases, much 
earlier in vintage than our oldest ones at home. 
They were great, clumsy volumes, bound in a hor- 
rid, dark cloth, but what cared I? I had stumbled 
on treasure trove! Thereafter, when I could induce, 
bribe or beg a member of the family to carry one 
of these thick tomes home to me I reveled in Otto 
of the Silver Hand, by Howard Pyle, and Sara 
Crewe or What Happened at Miss Minchin’s and 
Barnaby Lee and The Jungle Books. Occasionally 





it would happen that I was stranded an intolerable 
stretch of time between Volume One, containing 
the first chapters of a story on which I had 
launched, and Volume Two, with concluding chap- 
ters of the same story. Those were hard days for 
me to endure, but harder, I now suspect, for my 
family. Anyhow, the wanted volumes were brought 
home with a more decent alacrity than random 
ones. 

Palmer Cox’s Brownies were sheer delight and 
so, later, was a similar series of verse and pictures 
concerning a village of frock-coated, silk-hatted 
bugs. I do not know what artist drew the bugs, but 
they were intriguing entertainment, all right. Mrs. 
Dodge was editing when American magazine- and 
book-illustration was in a golden age. She must also 
have had an unerring instinct of her own for good 
draughtsmanship and good drawing, as the cream 
of the period, here and abroad, illustrated her 
stories—Pyle, Birch, Pennell, Schoonover, Rack- 
ham. 

Hans Brinker was my constant companion for a 
long time after my seventh year. But the only 
spark its authorship struck in me was a mild sur- 
prise that Mary Mapes Dodge had also written a 
book. I could not imagine Mary Mapes Dodge by 
any other measurement than St. Nicholas for Boys 
and Girls. I felt towards her as the children Mrs. 
Howard speaks of, who sent letters saying: “And 
we love you, dear Mrs. Dodge, as much as we do 
St. Nicholas.” 

At eight years, I sent my first contribution to 
The League. Remembering that, I have a ridiculous 
yearning now to take my yellowed certificate of 
membership, “Live To Learn and Learn to Live,” 
over to the picture-framer. Be warned, reader! 
Mrs. Howard’s biography, which I hope no one in- 
terested in the reading of boys and girls will miss, 
puts one in a dangerously nostalgic mood. 

I suppose that every children’s book editor, and 
every one working with children’s books in any 
phase, has at some time cherished a secret desire 
to try to bring back St. Nicholas. Of course, what 
we are doing in our Pro Parvulis Book Club for 
children has not ever been done for them—even 
in St. Nicholas. Our goal—enrichment and stimula- 
tion through reading of the cultural heritage of the 
Faith—was quite naturally accomplished for Cath- 
olic children in that magazine only unconsciously 
or by the way. 

But it is a tribute to the catholicism of Mrs. 
Dodge’s mind and her interests to note that she 
gave us our finest retellings of the King Arthur 
legends and the story of The Grail; that she printed 
excellent material on Fabre and the Catholic 
Masters of art and music; that she printed poetry 
of Father Tabb and Celia Thaxter. In tribute, too, 
I point out that I believe that in not a single issue 
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she edited over all the many years was there so 
much as a passage to which a Catholic could take 
exception. 

And it is my convicti-.: that if we in Pro Parvulis 
also re-create for our boys and girls, with our book 
selections, along with our special purpose, the 
magic, the anticipation, the rapture that their 
elders once experienced in St. Nicholas, we may 
humbly count our efforts successful. 

We catch glimpses of what we mean to the chil- 
dren: a boy in rural Maine wrote this month: “It 
was the most perfect day of my life when War 
Horse arrived at our box”; a leggy twelve-year 
old from Long Island was in the office with her 
mother recently and saw Petite Suzanne; she 
hugged the book impulsively: “It came when I was 
a mere child,” she exclaimed, “I simply adore it’; 
a mother in Oklahoma wrote at Christmas that 
“Out here in the Dust Bowl four little Burns’ are 
being raised on Pro Parvulis.” The seed is being 
planted. 

If today children in homes, schools, libraries, all 
over our land are receiving, as they are, hours of 
happiness with books, it is because not so many 
years ago Mary Mapes Dodge of St. Nicholas gave 
the first pattern of this service to us. She taught 
America what vitality in books means to young 
people. 

It is, then, truly time that a biography of her 
should appear. Although her story is primarily in- 
tended for young readers, and although it is neither 
a critical nor a definitive contribution to American 
biography, one can be pretty sure that a goodly 
proportion of adult America will scramble to read 
it, if for no other or weightier reason than to re- 
capture for a few, golden hours the memory of the 
halcyon days it evokes; a period in American liv- 
ing signalized by the appearance in the mails of a 
magazine whose bright covers ranged the seasons 
—now the red, Christmas cutter and waving, laugh- 
ing, package-loaded children, again blue and yel- 
low summer covers alluringly picturing canoes and 
picnics or boys in turtle-neck sweaters with rac- 
quets. 

Her story, as told by Mrs. Howard, makes one a 
little wistful. It also sets one’s heart on fire. The 
years that have passed since Mrs. Dodge died seem 
as nothing, a handful of shadows, for in her biogra- 
phy her personality lives amazingly. She reaches 
out from the very pages to inspire and encourage, 
and to bid all of us American children’s editors and 
librarians to remember that the privilege she has 
handed on to us is a privilege she instituted. It is 
as if she would hold before us, for high days and 
for hard days, a certainty as well as a promise that 
fine book-joys given to children today still will 
thrill their memories as surely as has her beloved 
St. Nicholas, “forever and ever after.” 


[The timelessness of the good that the old St. Nicholas 
did takes on a timely note, indeed, these recent days, for 
the famous magazine has been resurrected. Two issues 
of the new St. Nicholas have appeared; it is not yet 
quite the one we knew, but we are hoping that it does 
turn out to be a veritable phoenix in the publishing 
field.—Literary Editor] 
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SPRING AWAKENING 


I CANNOT believe it is spring. I feel as if October 
were seven lean years ago and I had become re- 
signed to the famine. From my desk I can see 
Spring, but I am dully incredulous, like one who 
sees a long-absent friend unexpectedly returned, 
without recognizing him. I can hear Spring, too, 
with my right ear. It is speaking through a sym- 
phony of bees playing in the buds of the two 
maples outside my window. I am a little impervious 
to that, too. Oh, the ear does its work, and the 
brain registers and labels the music Fantasia in 
April, but the soul of me is still sleeping. It is 
drugged, I guess, or barricaded against snow and 
wind. It will not believe that Winter has signed a 
truce and Spring is moving in. It is like the Scots 
blood that flows in my veins, cautious. But I will 
remonstrate with it. Sometimes it “sees” after 
“hearing” a thing over and over. 

Listen, my soul, as far as I can see there is no 
snow, only clean black earth (and you know you 
love the word, how you like to have me say it rev- 
erently because of its great strength and its blessed 
fecundity) and last year’s grain stubble, pale and 
faded beside the fall plowing. The distances are a 
hazy blue as they were in October, but they seem 
to promise now and not to call. There is life in the 
fields: a team of horses and a farmer. The farmer 
is out testing the earth’s readiness. I think he is 
glad and strangely light-hearted. Does that reach 
you? You stir. Well, and the earth murmurs, not 
in protest as it did when the first snow fell and 
the leaves drifted and the birds became quiet, but 
sweetly, softly, like the first movements in the 
Dance of the Flames. 

You’d hear, my soul, if you’d only listen, a new 
lilt in the gay, young laughter that carelessly drifts 
in through open windows from the car us below. 
This is no time for sleep, my beloved. The season 
for which you have longed is come. I tell you it is 
here, and I am fearful lest you miss an hour of it. 
Did you not hear the meadowlark that made the 
air loud with its song when we rose this morning? 
And have you not noticed the sweet light that gra- 
ciously comes early and stays late? 

Oh, my soul, shall we not test our own readiness 
for a new life? It is not becoming for one in our 
position to be out of step with our environment. 
Shall we not recognize and joyfully tend the bur- 
geoning of the resurrection in us? For long, lean 
years we have been in a stupor; we have been 
cowed and beaten often, and brave only spasmodi- 
cally. We have become resigned to darkness and 
the bleak chill of the spirit’s winter. But we must 
not be unmoved or we shall not rise with Christ 
in the Church’s Spring; we shall not be part of the 
growth nor the full harvest; we shall not hear the 
eternally young laughter of the souls who, together 
with Christ, live with God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost in an everlasting joy which. swallows up all 
winters and lean years and lethargy. 

You stir again, my soul, as the spring sun warms 
the earth and the seed germinates. 

SISTER SCHOL/STICA 








COMPREHENSIVE EXPOSITION 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE. By Augustine J. Osgniach, 

O.8.B., Ph.D. Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75 
THIS timely volume treats of the nature, origin and 
purpose of the state, and contrasts Christian and totali- 
tarian political concepts. It discusses rights, liberty, 
equality and the all-important topics of the state in re- 
lation to the family and to the Church. One can see at 
a glance how fundamental is the ground it covers. The 
approach throughout is philosophical. The result is a 
well-knit and comprehensive treatise, very suitable for 
private reading as well as for class-room use. 

The author, in company with Monsignor John A. Ryan 
in Catholic Principles of Politics, rejects the common 
scholastic theory of the proximate source of political 
authority. The older scholastics placed it in the consent 
of the governed. Dr. Osgniach adheres to the “natural- 
juridical” theory, as exemplified in patriarchal society. 

Let us examine what is being rejected. It is somewhat 
misleading to designate the theory of consent as “con- 
tractualism,” since this term connotes the pure conven- 
tionalism of Hobbes and Locke. It seems better to speak 
of the consent-theory. 

It is also somewhat misleading to refer to the theory 
of consent as being that of “Bellarmine, Suarez, and 
their followers.” Professor O’Rahilly has cited no less 
than sixty scholastic philosophers from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century alone who championed this 
doctrine. The shocking excesses of the masses in the 
French Revolution and the justifiable abhorrence of 
Rousseau’s concept of “the will of the people” frightened 
later scholastics away from the merely analogous posi- 
tion of their earlier confréres. Non-Conformists in Eng- 
land unfortunately mutilated the principle of popular 
sovereignty by divesting it of the element of stable 
authority. They then exploited the remnant to justify 
irresponsible uprisings. Professor O’Rahilly himself did 
not stress sufficiently the role of authority inherent in 
the standard scholastic theory. It is worth noticing that 
he was able to cite sixty more Catholic authors in the 
nineteenth century who stuck to their guns in defense 
of the traditional position. 

But the theory of government based upon the consent 
of the governed has more than an array of formidable 
philosophers back of it. It has an ancient tradition of 
successful application. As Professor McIlwain has point- 
ed out, in medieval Europe law always meant customary 
law. It was the law of the people. Another eminent 
scholar, Professor Fritz Kern, has shown that kings in 
taking their oaths in early medieval times agreed to 
govern the peoples according to their law: 

“Law” was the living conviction of the community, 

which, though not valid without the king, was yet 

so far above the king that he could not disregard 
the conviction of the community without degenerat- 
ing into lawless “tyranny.” ... There is scarcely any 
important statute in which the medieval monarch 
omitted to claim that his decree had received advice 
and consent, ie. that it was in harmony with the 
legal convictions of the community (Kingship and 

Law in the Middle Ages, p. 73). 

In the Middle Ages the theory of consent operated as 
the living Christian political tradition for centuries. It 
can be traced back to Saint Augustine’s concept of 
equality and John Chrysostom’s concept of kingship. 

In England, this Christian theory of consent was so 
firmly institutionalized as to outlive England’s Catholic 
period. The work of the priest-lawyer, William de Brac- 
ton, who died in 1268, was decisive in this development. 
Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 


BOOKS 








under Henry VI, said plainly that “The Statutes of Eng- 
land proceed not from the Prince’s pleasure . . . but also 
by the consent of the whole realm.” But the palm goes 
to Edmund Burke. Standing out on the stage of history 
at the hour when the true nature of the state could be 
clearly perceived, he gave us perhaps the most extended 
and certainly the most eloquent justification of the 
Anglo-Saxon system of law as based on the sound doc- 
trine of the consent of the governed. In the United 
States, schooled in this ancient Christian tradition, the 
great men who framed our Federal Constitution took 
the theory for granted. The results have hardly belied 
them. 

It remains to be said that two other principles of 
sound government become very difficult to understand 
apart from the theory of consent. These are the principle 
of representation and the role of public opinion. 

To the present reviewer, the reasons alleged by Dr. 
Osgniach for rejecting the consent-theory, partly drawn 
from Monsignor Ryan, appear more imaginary than 
real. For example, it is assumed that consent cannot be 
necessary if a case can be shown where a moral obliga- 
tion exists to give preference in one direction. It is not 
hard, however, to find clear instances in other affairs 
where moral obligation and consent co-exist. In the as- 
sent given to the Catholic Faith, for example, the act of 
the will is both morally due and still free. Conversely, 
the “natural-juridical” theory involves serious conse- 
quences by identifying nationality and citizenship. 

In general, one could wish that contemporary scholas- 
tics writing on political philosophy consulted experience 
more than they do. Man is in want of political society, 
but only by gradual instruction in the school of experi- 
ence can he learn what kind of political society answers 
the exigencies of his political nature. In this spirit Plato 
—and especially Aristotle, Saint Augustine, and Saint 
Thomas—worked out their political philosophy. But we 
can be deeply grateful to Dr. Osgniach for giving us 
within the pages of this single volume a much-needed 
comprehensive exposition of the Christian philosophy of 
the state. Rosert C. HARNETT 


GREEN LIGHT, ONE-WAY STREET 


Way For America. By Alexander Laing. Duell, Sloan 

and Pearce. $3 
A POET and novelist, the author, impelled by strong 
convictions, turns to philosophy. His first subject is de- 
mocracy: his first emphasis is upon the etymological 
meaning of this sounding Greek word. It is “the strength 
of the people.” Next, he insists upon the ancient virtues 
necessary to preserve democracy. Wisdom and morality, 
conscience and self-discipline are the things that make 
for the survival of democracy. Science is not the enemy, 
but the uses of science constitute democracy’s moral 
problem. For the experts he has a profound distrust; as 
for the economic determinists, he will have none of 
them. Intense application to one subject unfits the spe- 
cialist for wider decisions. In a democracy the wisdom 
and strength of the people must correct the expert when 
he blunders. 

Sometimes the author’s reasoning is obscure as he 
gropes his way in quite original fashion through the in- 
tricacies of the abstract principles behind democracy. 
“Peace is not a natural state, and it is not a natural 
right.” War is natural. Is not this the theory of the pessi- 
mist, Hobbes? 

Here the author indulges in a patriotic aside. The 
preamble of the Declaration of Independence grew out 
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of the head of Jefferson who, when he wrote it, was not 
an expert in politics. Good rhetoric this, but it reveals 
nothing of the distinctly Catholic sources behind the 
document. His religious tenets are interesting. Believing 
in free will, he is strong for morality, seeming to prefer 
the “new moralists” who follow the method of induc- 
tion. In a vengeful Jehovah he does not believe; Revela- 
tion, he rejects. But his theology is so eclectic, it is diffi- 
cult to construct his credo. 

The rest of the book one might justly label “What is 
Wrong with the World?” and this, because the author 
attempts to show how often the statesmen were wrong 
and the people right, but inert. Against many Latin 
rulers he has grievances. Vargas of Brazil is a dictator, 
Pétain in France is a Fascist, and our Vichy policy was 
wrong. Admiral Darlan, who gave the order to cease 
firing on our boys in North Africa, he calls a traitor. 
Franco, who saved Spain from atheism and barbarism, 
is to him another traitor. 

Admitting that “prior to 1936, I knew nothing of Span- 
ish politics and next to nothing of Spanish culture,” he 
defends the cause of the Loyalists. That they were large- 
ly anarchists, Communists and atheists out to destroy 
Christianity, he does not admit. He sent a poem to Con- 
gress against Franco. He dislikes Spanish bull-fights; the 
Spaniards dislike American birth control. It does cut 
down our man power. “When her fateful hour came,” he 
writes, “Russia had no traitorous Francisco Franco to be 
bought with foreign gold.” A ringing sentence, but one, 
it is to be hoped, which will not be heard south of the 
Rio Grande. 

Abuse is no argument. To compare Mr. Chamberlain 
with Judas, and to hold up to ridicule Messrs. Bullitt 
and Kennedy, smacks more of Union Square than of the 
classic halls of Dartmouth. A poet turned philosopher 
should learn to moderate his emotions. 

Georce T. EBERLE 


FROM PRAIRIE TO DESERT 


PIONEER TO THE Past. The Story of James Henry 

Breasted, Archeologist, told by His Son, Charles 

Breasted. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 
THE career of James Henry Breasted was both bril- 
liant and difficult, winning the applause and honors of 
the learned world, but at the cost of hard labor and 
numerous disappointments. He was gifted with great 
natural talents, boundless enthusiasm and indomitable 
will power, and merited the title “Pioneer” by the many 
projects he inaugurated. He held the first chair of 
Egyptology in America, was the first to copy all the 
Egyptian records of the various European museums, and 
the inscriptions on all the ancient monuments along the 
Nile. He established at the University of Chicago the 
Oriental Institute, the first research laboratory in the 
world “to recover the story of mankind.” Previous to the 
present World War, the Institute was uncovering such 
interesting sites as Megiddo in Palestine, Medinet Habu 
in Egypt, Persepolis in Iran, Khorsabad in Iraq. 

The story of America’s leading archeologist is in- 
terestingly and sympathetically presented by Charles 
Breasted, who claims that this “is much less a biography 
than a self-revelation of an intensely American scientist,” 
since the account is cleverly woven from diaries, let- 
ters, memoranda; and the author keeps in the back- 
ground as much as possible. Many humorous and excit- 
ing incidents enliven the narrative, and the variety of 
persons encountered, and facts recorded, makes delight- 
ful reading. 

Dr. Breasted repeatedly affirmed that he taught and 
studied the ancient languages not “as an end in them- 
selves,” but “as a means of recovering the content and 
significance of ancient life for us today. It is the life 
of ancient men which I am trying to recover and to 
picture to the men of today, because I believe it will 
enrich our lives.” This purpose infiuenced him particu- 
























larly in his popwar writings, such as the textbooks: A 
History of Bgypt, Short Ancient History, Ancient Times, 
a History of the Barly World, and Survey of the Ancient 
World and The Dawn of Conscience. 

Unfortunately his viewpoint in all these works is en- 
tirely materialistic and rationalistic. His aim is to por- 
tray “the rise of man from savagery to civilization.” 
Now, any one who has ever gone through the agony of 
a little research can sympathize with the specialist who 
loses his perspective by too much concentration on one 
theme. That unkappily is the fate of Dr. Breasted, who 
uses Egyptian culture first, last and always as the yard- 
stick for measuring the civilization of all ancient races. 
We find quoted on page 406 a passage from the Dawn 
of Conscience, in which he belittles the Ten Command- 
ments, because of a misunderstanding of the precept: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.” He had discovered as a young Orientalist “that the 
Egyptians had possessed a standard of morals far su- 
perior to that of the Decalogue over a thousand years 
before the Decalogue was written.” On page 258 he 
refers to Ikhnaton as the first monotheist. 

Surely not even the splendid work he did in decipher- 
ing monuments will compensate for the injury done by 
the subtle attacks in his popular writings on truths that 
really matter. HENRY WILLMERING 


ONLY THE VALIANT. By Charles Marquis Warren. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
ALTHOUGH the events in this novel are far removed 
in time and space from today’s headlines, the emotions 
portrayed and the heroism quite without heroics are not. 
Only the Valiant has for its setting the Apache country 
of the Southwest in the 1870’s; Indians, the usual dull 
routine, dirt and ennui are the enemy, but the book is 
in no sense a period piece. So immediate are the dra- 
matic clashes of personality and so skilfully modern the 
psychological penetration of character and employment 
of flashback-technique, that one realizes with a start 
every now and then that cavalry horses and Indians 
are not, after all, a major part of the contemporary 
scene. 

Captain Richard Lance, second officer in the frontier 
post, is a rigid disciplinarian over himself as well as 
others. He is cordially hated by officers and men alike, 
from a young lieutenant dying of consumption and 
unjustly suspicious of his wife’s fidelity, down to an 
insane and poetic Assyrian who believes Lance is really 
a Turkish tyrant of his youth. With an Indian attack 
on the undermanned post imminent, Lance leads a de- 
tail composed of his bitterest enemies to hold off the 
Indians until a relief column arrives. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with this 
single episode: the holding-up operations of ten men 
in a fort (the Invincible) previously leveled by the 
enemy. The redemption of some and the degeneration 
of others, as Sorokin never tires of showing, results 
from the common danger. The enigma of Captain Lance 
is stirringly solved, and the final battle scene will long 
be remembered. Some half-dozen pages are objection- 
able: an old scout’s reminiscences on the subject of 
women, Indian and other, smack more of footnotes from 
a sociology text than of personal experience. 

Ritzy HvuGHEs 


THE SHADOWS OF THE TREES. By Jacques Ducharme. 

Harper and Bros. $2.50 
THE author set out to learn for himself that he might 
tell us the story of the coming of the Franco-Americans 
to New England. He pursued the quest, partly by letter, 
but mostly by roaming over the mountains and through 
the valleys and into the towns and villages and cities 
where the ancestors of his people had settled. He re- 
traced the paths made by the first emigrés and the roads 
followed by those of later migrations, seeking from 
their descendants to learn what was to be found in the 
way of written and oral tradition. This book is the re- 
sult. It is history, but it is neither scientific nor pseudo- 


The Humanism of the Incarnation 
“The Twilight of Civilization”—the pessimism of this title 
is only a relative pessimism. If twilight ushers in night, 
night itself precedes day. And in human history it often 
happens that the first rays of a dawn are mingled with 
the twilight. 


In my mind the notion of the present trials endured by 
civilization is inseparable from that of a sew humanism, 
which is in preparation in the present death struggle of the 
world, and which at the same time is preparing the 
renewal of civilization, even if it be only for the time that 
St. Paul predicts as a “resurrection from among the 
dead.” .. 


The democracy which was misconceived and the human- 
ism which miscarried, both proceeded from a closed 
anthropocentric inspiration that. . . denied ... prayer the 
evangelial virtues, supra-rational truths, the sense of sin 
and of grace and of the Gospel’s beatitudes, the necessity 
for self-sacrifice and ascetic discipline, for contemplation, 
for the means of the Cross. .. . 


Their fatal and fated progress through materialism, 
atheism, and anarchy—(bearing the mask of state despot- 
ism)—to a final dictatorship, we have traced. .. . We are 
witnessing the historical liquidation of the world of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and bourgeois democracy. Now a 
genuine, a real democracy must be built up. . . . 


An integral humanism and an organic democracy, the 
Christian-inspired democracy of which the American 
episcopacy spoke, proceed from a theocentric inspiration. 
An integral humanism and an organic democracy respect 
human dignity . .. in each concrete living person, as he 
exists in his actual relationship to the community and in 
the historical context of his life. 


Their aim is freedom of expansion for the person and 
they know that they will need all of human history to . 
achieve the conquest of this freedom. ... The principal 
thing for them in political work consists not in satisfying 
covetousness nor yet in external domination over material 
nature or over other peoples; but, rather, in the slow and 
difficult march toward an historical ideal of fraternal 
friendship among the wounded children of an unhappy 
species made for supreme happiness. 


Finally, this democracy, and this humanism, just as they 
recognize the rights of the political community and of the 
political common good, recognize as well, and first of all, 
the rights of the family and the rights of the human 
person. And if you ask what these inalienable rights of 
the individual are, I shall quote to you the words of Pius 
XI in the encyclical Divini Redemptoris: “The right to life, 
to the integrity of the body, to the necessary means of 
existence; the right to march toward one’s ultimate end 
in the path traced by God; the right of association, the 
right to the possession and use of property. 


If the Western democracies are not to be swept away, 
and a night of long centuries is not to come down upon 
civilization, it is on condition that they discover in its 
primitive purity their vital principle, which is justice and 
love, and whose source is of divine origin. It is on con- 
dition that they reconstruct their political philosophy and 
thus rediscover the sense of justice and heroism in the 


rediscovery of God. 
From THE TWILIGHT OF a A pe ow 
by Jacques Maritain, Price 


Sheed & Ward - 63-5 Av. N. Yy. C 
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scientific. It is rather the history of impression, of 
gossip, of anecdote and of legend. 

The author himself was born in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, of French-Canadian ancestry and was educated 
at the parochial school in a French Parish and at 
Assumption College in Worcester. His book is a plea, or 
rather a prayer, for survival; for the survival of the 
cultural contribution which the Franco-Americans have 
made, and are making today, to this country which they 
have made heart and soul their own. 

Depending a great deal, I suppose, on where you sit, 
you will pray with or against the writer. But this much 
is true; the author has made his plea and offers his 
prayer with gentleness, charm and simplicity, with pride 
of race, it is true, but at the same time with personal 
diffidence. For the Franco-Americans themselves it will 
be reminiscent, for many New Englanders quite en- 
lightening, and for all who read it, interesting and in- 
formative. The last chapter contains interesting little 
tidbits from the notebook of the author; at the end of 
the book there is a fine bibliography of Franco-American 
literature. The book is highly recommended. 

ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


By Nature Free. By Hiram Haydn. Bobbs-Merrill 

Co. $2.75 
THIS is a deeply interesting study of a young intellec- 
tual and his futile rebellion against environment. Philip 
Blair, his wife and his father are ordinary Americans, 
living in an ordinary, middle-class neighborhood. At first 
glance, neither the background nor the characters seem 
to have anything to offer the reader but, out of this 
material, Mr. Haydn has produced an absorbing novel. 
His knowledge and understanding of human nature are 
deep and thorough. His word-pictures are masterpieces 
of visualization. His wit is barbed; his satire keen; his 
answers to the questions “What is freedom?” and “Are 
we free?” are not only philosophical but intelligible. 
Under his skillful hand, South Medea, Ohio, A. D. 1941, 
becomes any town, anywhere, any time, and Philip Blair 
becomes Everyman. 

The chief fault in the book lies in its excessive pro- 
fanity and casual obscenities. In his struggle for atmos- 
phere, the author seems to have confused realism with 
reality, and given us a great deal too much of the 
former. However, this fault is far outweighed by the 
value of the novel. As a literary contribution, it will 
rank with this year’s best. ELIZABETH M. Joyce 


ALFRED Nose. By Herta E. Pauli. L. B. Fischer. $3 
THE Nobel Prizes were distributed for thirty-nine years. 
The awards have become the greatest, most sought- 
after distinction and a world news-event of primary 
importance. Yet few have heard of Nobel as the in- 
ventor of dynamite and fewer have heard of Nobel the 
man. Born in 1833 of Swedish parentage, Alfred, from 
his cradle, was a weak, sickly child. Nobel Senior was 
an inventor of munitions and, in the course of time, by 
the proper connections, became a manufacturer by ap- 
pointment to the Czar of all the Russia. The Nobels 
became wealthy and young Alfred was able to travel 
on two continents and mingle in the most fashionable 
society. However, the Crimean War struck a deadly 
blow at the family fortunes and the Nobels were forced 
to hand over their plants to their Russian creditors and 
leave the country. 

Alfred returned to Sweden and made long, tortuous 
experiments with nitroglycerine. Actually, nitroglycerine 
was discovered in 1847 by the Italian, Ascenio Sobrero, 
but perfected by Alfred Nobel. It was patented by Nobel 
in many countries, and in the United States it was the 
object of petty swindles, litigation and accidents. After 
weathering these difficulties, dynamite spread like wild- 
fire. Nobel’s enterprises grew faster than any monop- 
olistic business in history. Alfred became one of the 
richest men in Europe. He had his mansion in Paris and 
several houses elsewhere. But he was the loneliest mil- 
lionaire on earth. As a scientist, Nobel was ruthless, 
without a scruple, and a gambler like his father. In pri- 

















vate life he was hesitant, self-deprecatory, always beset 
by doubts and, in later years, haunted by the specter of 
death, which finally occurred on December 10, 1896. 

In fact, Alfred Nobel was a riddle—a dynamite king 
yet an architect of peace. Perhaps the Nobel riddle 
might be partially unraveled by the fact that he wished 
to create a weapon of unsurpassed destructiveness that 
would make wars so fearful that no one would want 
to undertake one again. 

To my mind the most ironic and the saddest com- 
mentary upon Alfred Nobel, whose name was linked 
with the Peace Prize up to 1939, centers upon the fact 
that he called himself an atheist and denied every single 
dogma of Christianity. For there can be no permanent 


peace in the world without religion. 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN 


HEATHEN Days. By H. L. Mencken. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3 


TO Happy Days and Newspaper Days Mencken has 
added a third volume of memoirs. This book covers 
about the same ground as the other two (1880-1906), 
then runs on with experiences that take us up to 1936. 
The chapters follow a chronological order, but there is 
ne continuity. 

Unimpeded by the conventional dignity of a more- 
than-sixty-year oldster, Mencken presents accounts of 
persons and incidents that through the years have 
amused or interested him. Sometimes clever, sometimes 
just smart, these accounts in turn entertained, irritated 
or disgusted this reader. In true Menckenean journalis- 
tic swagger, he unhesitatingly stabs with ridicule one 
after another person of prominence. 

Among the recollections, he includes such subjects as 
his attendance as a boy at a polytechnic school, his can- 
didacy for nomination to the office of Vice-President of 
the United States, the Democratic national convention of 
1920 (I enjoyed this one most), a sneak audience with 
Pope Pius X, the “twelve years, ten months and nine- 
teen days” of prohibition, and a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. 

In his preface Mencken admits that the title of this 
book is no good. A prevailing irreverence may give it 
some meaning. Of the book itself he states that “it is 
not sober history but yarning, and is thus devoid of any 
purpose save to entertain.” At times it does entertain. 

Hucu F. SMITH 


Tue Hicu Courts or HEAVEN. By J. V. Hawes. Double- 

day Doran and Co. $2 
THIS is an authoritative account of England’s struggle 
for existence during the terrible summer of 1940, when 
her only protector from the mighty Luftwaffe was a 
tenacious and resolute little fighting crew—the R.A.F. 

Oliver, the hero, arrived at Groundhurst Aerodrome 
on the fifth of August, a few days before the siege 
started; within two months he saw the entire personnel 
of Groundhurst killed. Every flight that left the Aero- 
drome returned three or four planes poorer. By mid- 
September, Oliver had lost contact with the familiar 
things of normal life. In a dog-fight over Dover, Oliver’s 
mind wandered; for a moment he grew fanciful—this 
one careless second cost Groundhurst another plane, 
another pilot. 

J. V. Hawes’ book is only in a small way a novel. It 
is, more pointedly, an exposition of the superiority of 
aircraft—both English and German. It wasn’t English 
airpower that won the Battle over Britain. It was, rather, 
the high stakes she was fighting for. Mary E. Hickry 
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The sciences of economics, sociology, and government 
are likely to reach unsound and inconsistent conclusions 
unless they start with true concepts of property, person, and 
society, and with a correct understanding of man's end. 
These three sciences, if they proceed from sound and iden- 
tical principles, will be three harmonious aspects of man's life 
in this world. 


THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES IN A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
discusses these problems as viewed by several professors of 
the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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MUSIC 


EVER since that memorable Christmas Eve of 1903, 
when Parsifal was first heard at the Metropolitan Opera 





in New York, it has been a rare season when that music 
drama has not been performed on Good Friday. This 
year, two performances were given, both during Holy 
Week. 


Wagner started the sketches for Parsifal in 1857. He 
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began writing the opera in 1876, and completed it on 
January 13, 1882, at Bayreuth, where it was first per- 
formed. It was his wish that the opera should never 
be performed outside of his own theatre. As long as it 
was protected by copyright law, it did remain the ex- 
clusive possession of Bayreuth. However, Walter Dam- 
rosch was allowed to give a concert presentation of 
Parsifal four years after its premiere; and when Con- 
ried became manager of the Metropolitan Opera, in 








1903, he was determined to give Parsifal its first Ameri- 





can performance. It turned out to be a sensation. He 
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was sued by Cosima, Wagner’s wife, but the United 
States Supreme Court gave Conried permission to pro- 
ceed. Parsifal had now received so much publicity that, 
during the season of 19034, it was heard eleven times 
at a gross of $200,000. 

It is the most debated of art works. The great critics 
of that vanishing profession, music criticism, have dis- 
cussed it pro and con. The late Lawrence Gilman was 
a great admirer of Parsifal, while his colleague, James 





Gibbons Huneker, devotes seventeen pages in his book 





entitled Overtones (Charles Scribner) to his reasons for 
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not liking it. He says: “No matter how great an art 
work it may be, it yet lacks the truthful note that 
is to be found at any Low Mass in a Roman Catholic 
Church.” We now accept Parsifal in the spirit in which 
it was supposed to have been written, as a solemn con- 
fession of faith. 
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rs Young readers will learn much about all of the Wag- 


ner music-dramas if they will read Gladys Burch’s book 
Richard Wagner Who Followed a Star (Henry Holt). 
For the mature reader, I would recommend Ernest 
Newman’s Richard Wagner, in three volumes (Alfred 
Knopf). Much of the mechanical side of the staging 
at the Metropolitan is set forth in that informative 
book, Back Stage at the Opera, by Aimé Gerber and 
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Rose Heylbut (Thomas Y. Crowell). 

On the musical side, one cannot help but be filled with 
admiration for Wagner’s deft use of thematic material 
and the miraculous polyphonic structure of Parsifal. The 
prelude is composed of three leading musical themes, 
Love Feast, Grail Hope, Faith, and a subsidiary theme, 





The Saviour’s Lament. The first section of Act One drags 
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both musically and dramatically. As Kundry, the en- 
chantress, appears (this role was sung by Rose Bamp- 
ton), both her appearance and the music bear witness 
to the unrest in Kundry’s nature. It would not be fair 
to Miss Bampton to compare her to the great Kundrys, 
the late Milka Ternina or Olive Fremstad. She sang it 
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7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades — 1. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus — Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 





for the first time at the Metropolitan and it is quite an 
order to surmount the complexities of Kundry’s charac- 
ter, aside from doing a good job in singing the difficult 
music. 

The ruling key of Act Two is B minor. Here the 
Klingsor theme is introduced—as is the wicked magician 
Klingsor (Walter Olitzki). Kundry’s Theme, The Saviour’s 
Theme, and the Self-Abandonment Motif are made of 
familiar material. Perhaps the crowning scene, after 
the Flower Girls appear, is the duo between Parsifal 
and Kundry. Act Three introduces little novel thematic 
material. 

Much praise is deserved by Herbert Janssen for his 
singing of the Amfortas role, and by Norman Cordon, 
who appeared for the first time as Gurnemanz. 
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THEATRE 


JIMMY ELLIOTT AND OTHERS. There must be many 
persons in New York who are fond of young Jimmy 
Elliott. He is a nice boy, under nineteen, and he is do- 
ing good work in Junior Miss. But those who love him 
should have grasped his hands affectionately and, with 
a tact equal to the affection, should have persuaded 
Jimmy that he is not yet up to selecting and produc- 
ing plays. 

Jimmy knows this now. His first venture as a pro- 
ducer, with The First Million, by Irving Elman, was 
on and off the stage of the Ritz Theatre in New York 
in four nights. That is not exactly a record. We’ve been 
offered one play this year that lasted only one night. 
But those friends of Jimmy who are now teliing him 
they knew all along that his first venture would be short- 
lived, should have warned him sooner. 

One of the hardest lessons for the amateur producer 
to learn is that ability to judge a play in script in a very 
rare gift. A few of our leading producers have it—men 
like Brock Pemberton, Herman Shumlin, Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic, Max Gordon, John Golden and George Abbott, 
but even they make many mistakes. 

David Belasco was the best judge of plays we ever 
had in the American theatrical world—that is, he made 
fewer mistakes than any other producer with the same 
output in plays. But there were excellent reasons for 
Belasco’s few failures. The first was that he really had, 
almost from the beginning of his career, a flair for the 
right thing. 

His other secrets of success were that he was satisfied 
to produce only one or two plays a year, as a rule, and 
that he took plenty of time to choose and consider them. 
Like all producers, he had his play-readers, but he relied 
on his own judgment, not on theirs or the judgment of 
any one else. No matter how enthusiastically his read- 
ers caroled over some discovery they were sure they 
had made among the scripts submitted to Mr. Belasco, 
he was never warmed by another person’s fire—unless 
it was the fire of the author of a good play he was 
considering at the time. Even then he was deliberate. 

Of course, Belasco did not wholly escape failure. But 
he had fewer failures in his output than any other pro- 
ducer of his day or any day since then. Jimmy Elliott 
and all other ambitious producers could learn a valuable 
lesson from Belasco’s methods and by imitating his de- 
liberation, at least. Mr. Belasco lived with his plays not 
for a few weeks but for months and often for a year or 
two before he produced them. He read and re-read them 
with unwearying patience. His decision made, he worked 
over the play with the author, for Mr. Belasco was one 
of the few producers who admitted that an author might 
possibly know as much about his own play as a pro- 
ducer did, and often more. He was not afflicted with 
the absurd delusion, so prevalent nowadays, that any- 
thing good an author has in his script is by a happy 
chance and that the script must be “rewritten” before 
it is produced. 

This revising and revamping of plays by producer 
and directors is responsible for half our theatrical fail- 
ures, and every author and critic realizes the fact. If a 
producer wishes to alter a play he should make his sug- 
gestions to the author and let the author do the writ- 
ing. Mr. Belasco usually, though not invariably, followed 
that rule. 

But to return to The First Million. The company could, 
and did, act well. I liked especially the work of Dorrit 
Kelton, as “Maw” Boone, that of Lois Hall as the foun- 
dling, and that of Henry Barnard, the only member of 
the Boone family who was not a liar and a thief. But 
the most inspired cast could have done little or noth- 
ing with The First Million. The situations were too ab- 
surd to be swallowed. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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SELECTED—APPROVED 
—CATHOLIC—CAMPS 








TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
——_y + canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, ey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics, Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 25th year. Catalog. 


Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 














CAMP NOTRE DAME 
LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
TEN WEEKS — FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $20 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a 
Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 


Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: UNion 3-3840 











Superior Catholic Camps 


RIP VAN WINKLE sors ON-TI-ORA cint 


Bors GIRLS 


Separate Camps. Northern Catskills, 100 miles from New York 
City. Swimming, canoeing, field sports, tennis, riding, handcrafts, 
em Modern equipment. Competent staff. Resident Chaplain. 


COWHEY, Director Rip Van Winkle | 730 Riverside Deve 
Sos! ‘PHINE COWHEY, Director On-Ti-Ora | New York, N. 
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JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1882 
Louis Merckling and Staff 


EYE EXAMINATIONS 
@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 


®GLASSES 





Opposite B. Altman’s 34th St. Entrance 
Ti ry 5-6774 
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Book of the Yeor NOW ON SALE 
BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN MARTYRS. By E. J. PRATT 
Winner of Governor-General’s Award For Poetry 
(First American edition, Now on Sale) 
“Greatest Catholic of our yr ay Edgar. 
“Genuine spiritual "—Geo, N. Shuster. 
“Epic material . 
“Proud of Dr. Pratt’s a and competence.” —Sister M. 


Basilian Press, ‘8ASILIAN FATHERS) 
121 E. Boston Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


moving.” —Theodore Me s. 


$1.25 
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x% COLLEGE x 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 


St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 








INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnincrow, dD. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Witkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre county campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for preparation for Teacher-Train- 
ing, for Secretarial Science, for Home Economics, for Social Service 
and Pre-Medical are offered. For Catalogue, Address The Registrar. 











BRESCIA COLLEGE wisitive'tat.tse 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. Teachers 


Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci , Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “‘Hiawatha’’, 











“The 400”. ONLY FIVE HOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO. 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy Gaston’ 


Resident and Day Schools for Girls — Conducted the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
College Pre and Secretarial Courses — Special Courses in Art and Music 
Affiliated with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education and the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

of the Middle States and Maryland 











SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY - TENNIS 
o 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE conMiiVann 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Fully Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 

Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificates, 

swimming pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. 
View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 


Cable: Marrimmac. 








Phone: Malvern 2201. 
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MISSION TO MOSCOW. An America reader has written 
to suggest that the word filmflam is a must in any re- 
viewer’s vocabulary. Nothing more perfectly describes 
this nauseatingly sugar-coated capsule on the Soviet 
Union that Hollywood has concocted. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this adaptation of Joseph E. Davies’ report on 
his ambassadorship in Russia was made in America, for 
such amazing and unadulterated propaganda usually 
comes from a source anxious to advertise its own vir- 
tues. The Soviet is pictured as a Never-Never Land, in- 
habited by guileless and straightforward Stalinites, 
where all is beauty and light except for the shadow cast 
by the ogre of Nazism, aided and abetted by the democ- 
racies of England and the United States, or, as Mr. 
Davies says, the other democracies, for according to 
him, Russia was alone in her keen understanding of 
Germany’s militaristic schemes. With a completely myo- 
pic view, the American diplomat takes us on a travelog 
of the Soviet Union, pointing up its perfection at every 
turn. He talks and philosophizes with the great recluse 
Stalin himself. There is no story, just the recorded his- 
tory of his associations in Russia and his visits to other 
European countries in quest of a day of hope for peace. 
There is talk, endless talk, for conversation crowds in 
on every inch of celluloid. It is difficult for an onlooker 
to reconcile some of the obvious discrepancies and omis- 
sions in Mr. Davies’ treatise. During the prolog, spoken 
by the Ambassador himself, he analyzes his attitude 
toward Russia and states that he does not care how a 
man keeps his house so long as he is a good neighbor. 
Apparently the rights of neighbors do not demand re- 
spect, for in a fiery tirade at a rally in Madison Square 
Garden he explains that Russia was forced to invade 
her neighbor, Finland, otherwise the Germans would 
have marched through there. As to his defense of the 
famous “Moscow trials,” one is left unconvinced that a 
man who admits that he does not know Russian could 
have interpreted “the confessions” so thoroughly and 
with such comprehensive understanding. A long cast, 
headed by Walter Huston, is capable but has little to do 
but talk and look like the statesman each impersonates. 
Mission to Moscow’s entertainment qualities are nega- 
tive, but those adults who are willing to have propa- 
ganda ladled out to them will look at Mr. Davies’ Russia 
through rose-colored glasses, or more accurately, just 
plain Red ones. (Warner Brothers) 


PRESENTING LILY MARS. To get away from it all, 
this offering will do nicely. Booth Tarkington’s tale 
about a small town, stage-struck girl who comes to New 
York and almost makes good has the real fortune of 
having Judy Garland as its star. Romance and back- 
stage hokum crowd the story out much of the time, but 
they are handled pleasantly and can be readily forgiven. 
Songs and dances and delightful portrayals by Van 
Heflin, Fay Bainter and Spring Byington brighten up a 
cheerful piece of adult cinema fare. (MGM) 


MR. LUCKY. Cary Grant has the title role of the gam- 
bling draft-dodger who impersonates a dead Greek sea- 
man until Larine Day, as a society war-relief worker, 
changes his viewpoint. Though much of the film is static 
and not too creditable, there are a few comedy bits that 
will entertain mature audiences. (R.K.O.) 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT. A Nevada frontier town is 
the scene, while the danger of mob psychology furnishes 
the theme for this grim tale about the lynching of three 
innocent men. Henry Fonda has the leading role. Strong 
gruesome entertainment for adults. (20th Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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WISDOM FROM A CABMAN 


Eprror: As we came out of St. Patrick’s Cathedral after 
the Three Hours service on Good Friday, my son put 
me into a taxicab. I noticed that the driver spoke with 
a foreign accent, but I did not mention the fact and 
listened carefully to what he had to say. He looked 
at the great crowd leaving the Cathedral—and, indeed, 
it was a most edifying sight—and remarked: “I have 
been driving around here for years but I never saw the 
like of that before. To think it took a war with all of 
its disasters to make people realize that God is the only 
real lasting Power.” 

He then informed me that he was German-born but 
an American citizen, and said: “I do not think the 
American people dislike the German people but just the 
Nazi Government.” He told me he had brothers fight- 
ing against their will on the Nazi side but did not ap- 
prove of the form of government. 

The wisdom which came from the mind of that poor 
cabman struck me because, without knowing it, he had 
expressed, in his own simple way, some of the views 
of Msgr. Sheen. 

He told me his mother had been outside the Church 
for thirty-five years owing to some remark a person 
had made to her. “Of course,” he said “I told her she 
should not condemn a whole religion on account of an 
individual, but it was no use, the damage was done. I 
kept on hoping and praying and talking to her about 
it occasionally. 

“Well, the outcome was that she was taken to a 
Catholic cancer hospital in Germany and I was the one 
she asked to bring a priest to her. She received the Last 
Rites and, I tell you, it has made a happy man of me 
to remember that before she died she made her peace 
with God.” 

I told him he was the instrument God used and re- 
warded his perseverance by allowing his mother to die 
such a holy death. 

There was no hate in that man’s heart, although he 
frequently heard his own people attacked. The experi- 
ence taught me again the lesson “Love is stronger than 
death.” 


Bronxville, N. Y. GENEVIEVE LYMAN 


CLASSIFYING FATHERS 


Epitor: I have looked without success for some comment 
in the columns of America on the recent ruling by Selec- 
tive Service officials distinguishing between pre- and 
post-Pearl Harbor fathers. 

The issue is simple: Draft officials have ruled that 
children born after September 15, 1942, shall not be 
counted “for the purposes of Selective Service.” The 
date of marriage is no longer considered in determin- 
ing whether a man shall be placed in class 3A or 1A. 
Thus, a man married on December 1, 1941, whose child 
was born on September 16, 1942, would go into class 
1A—available for immediate military service. But a man 
married on December 2, 1941 whose child arrived on 
September 14, 1942, would be placed in class 3A because 
of his family status. 

No plea is made for special consideration for post- 
Pearl Harbor fathers. All that is asked is that they be 
treated the same as other married men with children. 
There is no fairness under the laws of God or man in 
segregating them merely to suit the convenience of slide- 
rule administrators of Selective Service. 

Hartford, Conn. THomas J. MurPHY 


BRAILLE GREETING SERVICE 


Eprror: Please accept our hearty thanks for your kind- 
ness in giving space to our announcement of the Easter 
Cards for the blind. 

The International Federation of Catholic Alumnae is 
inaugurating a Braille Service through which cards of 
all kinds and for all anniversaries will be supplied. Per- 
sonal Braille messages will be written in Elementary 
Braille (for children), Grade One and a Half, and Grade 
Two. If no grade is specified, Grade One and a Half will 
be used. We are hoping to develop this idea. All service 
will be voluntary, but donations received will be for our 
Xavier Library. We are reverting to the ancient idea of 
the “scribes”! Later on, perhaps, when we have rounded 
out our plans and are in full operation, you may hear 
more about this effort to include our sightless people all 
over the country in the now universal custom of “send- 
ing cards.” 

New York, N. Y. (Mrs.) Epwarp P. MULLIN 
Chairman, Activities for the Blind, 

N. Y. Chapter, IFCA 


EXIT GRACEFULLY 


Eprror: What has happened to the vaunted Olympian 
calm of New England higher criticism?—for from that 
quarter am I vigorously assailed by the eager Mr. Hill 
and the indignant Mr. Bauer. For the effrontery of sug- 
gesting that literary infanticide is not the common prac- 
tice of our colleges, wherein competent writers have been 
and are being produced, I find myself all but invited to 
fight it out underneath the grandstand. Relax, gentle- 
men, and leave me to my “folly.” When the clinic for 
geniuses is established, sign me up. 
Woodstock, Md. RIcarDO FERNANDEZ, S.J. 


SPRING BOUQUET 


Eprror: I wish to commend you for your excellent edi- 
torial entitled A Raid on the Treasury, which appeared 
in the April 10 edition of America. 

I believe it is one of the few articles involving prac- 
tical economy in which you have used a magnifying 
glass to inspect to the minutest detail all implications 
of the situation. 

A great piece of deduction! 


Chicago Epwarp GeorGce EIFEL 


CHALLENGE TO CATHOLIC YOUTH 


Eprror: The question is frequently being asked: “What 
good is coming out of this war?” One definite, positive 
good lies in the fact that this war is impressing our 
Catholic youth with the conviction that this world of 
ours does not end with the borders of the United States. 
Daily the newspapers are making them aware of In- 
dia, China, Syria, Egypt—countries inhabited by mil- 
lions of people ignorant of the true Faith. 

Since this is so, may we not believe that Christ our 
Lord is giving our Catholic Youth a challenge, as He 
did St. Paul and St. Francis Xavier, to go and spread 
His Gospel among these nations? Can such a harvest 
be ignored by our Catholic young men and women, or 
are they generous enough to offer themselves to Christ, 
for the bringing of the Mohammedans, Buddhists and 
Hindus to His feet? Will this challenge be answered, 
when the war has passed? 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. J. Foitgzy, S. J. 
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BOOK CLUB FORTHE SOUL+ 





THERE ARRIVES IN THE MAIL 10 TIMES A YEAR 
a modern religious book expertly chosen! Biographies of 
men and women like ourselves. Devotional books, seasonally 
appropriate. You open the book with hopeful curiosity. 
You automatically begin te read. You think of God and 
the things of God. You gain a surer insight inte life's 
meaning. You escape from self to the peace of Christ! 


“RAISE OUR MINDS TO SPIRITUAL DESIRES” 
(The Litany) 


Read for your soul! No regrets from such reading 
(10 minutes a day?). A non-profit group, we offer 
$5 free past selections; in addition, of course, to the 
5 monthly selections (a half-year) of the best cur- 
rent Spiritual Reading ($13 retail value). 


$18 retail values on 
A $9 HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
Bonus: two $2.50 books or three $2.00 books. 


Catherine Tekakwitha (Sargent), $2.00. Captive 
Flames; Guiding Star (Knox; Johnson), $2.50. 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted to prayer) , $2.00. 
Favorite Newman Sermons (O’Connell), $2.00. 
Heaven (An Anthology) $2.00. In Diverse Manners 
(R. Steuart, S.J.), $2.00. Jeremias: Man of Tears 
(Van Zeller), $2.50. Kindly Light (Newman- 
O’Connell) , $2.50. Job The Man Speaks With God 
(Rev. P. Lippert, S.J.), $2.50. 


ee 
SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Editorial Fathers: 1. Enelosed check of $9, half 
year; $18, year’s 10 books. 2. Send books checked free. 


PARADE 


FAR back in the life of the human race on earth, men 
discovered that appearances are sometimes deceitful. 
. .. Centuries ago, Diogenes Laertius grappled with this 
phenomenon. . . . Diogenes was, of course, far from be- 
ing the only one. . . . Epictetus, for example, puzzling 
over the proposition, committed himself definitely in 
the matter by issuing the following statement: “Appear- 
ances to the mind are of four kinds. Things either are 
what they appear to be; or they neither are, nor appear 
to be; or they are, and do not appear to be; or they are 
not, and yet appear to be. Rightly to aim in all these 
cases is the wise man’s task.” . . . Without associating 
one’s self unreservedly with Epictetus’ view in this mat- 
ter, one can still admit he made a valuable contribution 
to the stockpile of human knowledge when he came up 
with the above-mentioned statement. . . . Following 
Diogenes and Epictetus, a swarm of others have ham- 
mered home the point that appearances are sometimes 
deceitful. . . . In view of the enormous amount of mat- 
ter written about the question; in view of the axioms, 
proverbs, precepts, apothegms gotten up especially to 
warn people in this regard, one would think that by this 
year and age adults would no longer be deceived by ap- 
pearances. But... 


In the Midwest, a farmer thumbed a ride on an open 
truck which was carrying an empty coffin. ... As it was 
raining, he crawled into the coffin. ... A few minutes 
later, two hitch-hikers boarded the truck. They con- 
versed casually for a time; in fact, right up to the point 
at which they noticed the coffin lid rising. They then 
beheld a man’s face appear over the coffin’s edge, heard 
him query: “Has it stopped raining?” Without reply- 
ing, the two hitch-hikers leaped from the truck, ran 
terror-stricken across a nearby field. . . . In Denver, a 
man, passing a shop, saw three girl clerks inside with 
arms raised toward the ceiling. He rushed over to a 
policeman, exclaimed: “There’s a hold-up going on in 
that shop.” When the officer, gun in hand, burst into 
the shop, the girl clerks, scared out of their wits, fled 
through a back door. Later they explained they were not 
being held up; were merely testing wall ventilators. .. . 
Seven years ago, a young ne’er-do-well brother in the 
East left his two older sisters, started roaming around 
the country. Last year, the sisters received a telegram 
declaring that their brother’s body, mangled beyond 
recognition, had been found on a railroad track. Iden- 
tification had been made from papers found on the body. 
The sisters ordered the body shipped to their home. A 
funeral was held. Last week, the young man, ignorant 
of his supposed death, landed in his native city, pre 
pared to call on his sisters. On the way, he dropped into 
a saloon in his old neighborhood. The bartenders and 
most of the patrons had been to the funeral the year 
before. When they saw the young man, they rushed pell 
mell for windows and doors. The young man, bewildered, 
went to his former home, rang the bell. One of his 
sisters opened the door, and fainted. So did the other. 


The fact that appearances are sometimes deceitful does 
not mean that the human senses are untrustworthy. .. . 
The senses of the two hitch-hikers were veracious. Their 
senses did not tell them a dead man was coming to life. 
That was an erroneous conclusion they jumped to just 
before jumping off the truck. .. . The Denver man did 
some conclusion-jumping, too, as did the two sisters who, 
without sufficient evidence, believed the mangled body 
was that of their brother. . . . In all three instances the 
senses registered exactly what wzs happening. . .. Under 
the appropriate conditions, human senses, when dealing 
with their proper objects, are absolutely trustworthy. 
JoHN A. TooMEY 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for twelve to —~— 
years. Preparatory 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports in season 
AFTER SEPTEMBER Isr 


address 
ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 











College Preparatory and 


Visitation Convent Genera! Courses, Junior 


WASHINGTON, D. C. College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 


FP Accredited 
Junior oan and High Sehool Courses, Boarding and 
for Girls National Patronage Day. Sports, Advantage 
° . 144TH YEAR... . of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD’ MISTRESS National Capital. 
































Academy of St. Joseph — sswcttary"sss"tie 
INES Affiliated with the 
NEW YORK Com vets S. A 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL mereiel y A 
FOR GIRLS ee Ree: Ow 


Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 








NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
- «. . Payment with Order ° 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably 'Priced. Catalogs Free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





yesurr HOME MISSION — ONLY a CHAPEL now. Hel . ‘, 
ROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOM 
jobs A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Bom 





STEAMBOAT RIVER CRUISES — Ay days through the heart 
of America on inland waters. A r. Write Farley Travel 
Agency, 535 Fifth Avenue, New Ng N. Y. 





TEACHER — Ph.D. candidate, 9 years experience teaching classical 
languages and English, desires college — Address: Teacher, 
America, 70 East 45th Street, New York, 





THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. No longer out of print. To 
meet many requests the seventeen volumes have been reprinted from 
the original plates including the 1922 supplement. Bound in Rew: cloth 
with gilt lettering. Price $85.00 plus carriage charges. Gilmary 
Society, 404 East Fordham » New York, N. Y. 





DESK SPACE for rent in established office. Private, quict. Person 
in Catholic Ss preferred. Write—Room 513, 7 East 42nd 


engaged i 
Street, New York, 








LADY wishes board and Connecticut shore, from May 15. 
Address: Room 1445, 353 West st 57th Street, New York, ; ue 





FOR SALE AT ATTRACTIVE PRICE. Long established business. 
Statuary, exceptionally fine models. oe 
only. . OPPORTUNITY, America, 70 East 45th Street, 





TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. Cras with John F. ———"} Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and tles. 


WHY not write that story, article, novel, that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of ex- 
criticism, rewrite, “‘slanting’’ for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer 
editor of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
ly used textbooks. SEND US “YOUR MSS. Write or ‘phone 
for np ag Reasonable rates. Collaborati 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERAR 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
Street, New York. Phone ENdicott 2-6852. 








St. Elizabeth Hospital Schoolof Nursing 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, Accredited School 
conducted by the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. 
Four Years — School required. Loan Schole 
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a 
TYPE oa Jor ey hers Aen eves™ Row 


SIZE 9% x 5% 800 PAGES. 2 MAPS. GENUINE LEATHER $4.00 
BINDING, VERY FLEXIBLE, GOLD EDGES................ 
t all Catholic Book ‘Stores. Write for Circular ATS 
33 Barclay St. c. ; WILDERMANN CO. New York, M. Y. 
HE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 




















RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICANA 3 
PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 


Bought and Sold - Catalogues Issued 
Catholic History and Theology Wanted 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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First book in 400 years adapted 

to the child's age, needs and 

affections. Non-Latined and 

non-progressive parents get ex- 
V | V U S cellent results. Postpaid, $1.25. 

Institute of Domestic Edueca- 

tion, Minerva, N. Y.  In-the- 
Latin for 7-year-olds Adirondacks. 











ALL STANDARD BRANDS 
Luckies—Chesterfields 
Camels—Old Gold—Kool 
Dunhill_Raleigh—Fatima 
Viceroy — Sheffields Wacky 
PERFECT ARRIVAL GUARANTEED! 


Tareyton—Pall Mall $7.30 
‘CARTOR oF 


10 Packs 


Regent—Philip Morris 


Minimum 3 Cartons PAK 
Include Postage as follows within 150 miles: 
¢ For 3 Cartons, lle * Add ic for 
each additional carton over first 3 

Distant orders require extra postage. 
SHIPPED SAME DAY ON RECEIPT OF 

CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 

Thousands of satisfied Customers. 
This is our 24th year in Business. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE Price LIST 


SILVER ROD 


Dept. A, 14 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 

















Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA 
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Fordham University Quarterly 














VOLUME XVIII JUNE, 1943 NUMBER 69 
American Tradition and the Coming Peace.......... Ross Hoffman 
National Leadership and World Crisis............... Mario Einaudi 
Se ccasenresieeesesegunsee seen Stephen Leacock 
Two Works of Alfred Noyes.............. Herbert Ellsworth Cory 
Be GPAs oe UR Sehkae¥ 66sec esneddedandonseees Taraknath Das 


IMPONDERABLES IN EARLY AMERICANISM, by Evarts Boutett Greene, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Litt., L.H.D., 
one-time President of the American Historical Association, author of Foundations of American Nationality, Relt- 
ation and the State in America, etc., discusses some elements in Americanism which are often forgotten. 


PANICS, PANACEAS AND PRINCIPLES, by James M. S. Wartnc, Research Director in Social, Economic 
and Political Diagnostics in the Fordham Graduate School, demonstrates the role of Constitutional and traditional 
principles in American progress. 


PEACE AND POLITICS, by Frieprich BAERWALD, LL.D., formerly in the German Ministry of Labor, Professor 
of Economics at Fordham University, is a penetrating study of an important aspect of postwar planning. 


POLAND’S JESUIT KING, by W. T. Kane, Librarian of Loyola University Library, Chicago, is a highly 
documented study of the much misunderstood John Casimir. 


THE FORM OF INFERENCE, by Bernarp LoNneERGAN, Professor of dogmatic theology at the Immaculée Con- 
ception College, Montreal, is a careful re-examination of an important debate in formal logic. 


THE HIERARCHY AND PEACE IN THE WAR OF SECESSION, by Josern R. Frese, is a research study 
based on all the available documents of the years 1860-61 and suggests interesting comparison with a problem of 
our own day. 


THE BOOK REVIEW SECTION, of nearly eighty pages, includes reviews from many nationally known scholars 
in the fields of Education, History, Literature, Philosophy, Religion, Science and Sociology. 





Regular subscription: Single copy (192 pages), $1.25; yearly, $5.00 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(not available through agents) 


Single copy, $1.00. One year subscription, $3.50 





Gentlemen: Enclosed please find check for $3.50 to cover an introductory one-year 
SINE WO Es. oe side 00 nes vices case cccsececcsnseneacscaceesney 
or $1.00 to pay for the curreitt§ number.................. ae 
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THOUGHT FORDHAM UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 
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